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THE ROUND TABLE 


T is a common complaint, both in Great Britain and 

in the Dominions, that it is well-nigh impossible to un- 
derstand how things are going with the British Empire. 
People feel that they belong to an organism which is greater 
than the particular portion of the King’s dominions where 
they happen to reside, which is one of the greatest of human 
fabrics, but which has no government, no Parliament, no 
press even, to explain to them where its interests lie, or 
what its policy should be. 

Of speeches and writings about the Empire there is no 
end. But who has time to select what is worth reading from 
the multitude of newspapers and reviews? Most people 
have no access to the best among them, and such as have are 
haunted by the fear that what they read is coloured by 
some local party issue in which they have no concern. No 
one can travel through the Empire without being pro- 
foundly impressed by the ignorance which prevails in every 
part, not only about the affairs of the other parts, but 
about the fortunes of the whole. This ignorance naturally 
leads to misgivings, and people are frequently involved in 
disputes and controversies about the Empire which in most 
cases would immediately be solved if the facts were known. 
The truth, of course, is that all who have grown up under the 
Union Jack are in their hearts devoted to it, for it stands to 
them for a great tradition in the past, a great inspiration in 
the present—as the writer in India shows—and a still greater 
promise in the future. There is no British subject who 
has not subscribed in some way to the cost of keeping it 
flying in the heavens, and who does not cherish the memory 
of some friend or some hero of his own who has died 
for it. But many associate imperialism with the pro- 
ject of jingoes and capitalists, and object to it, just be- 
cause they admire the ideals of liberty, and justice, and 
personal responsibility upon which the Empire rests, and 
which such projects would destroy. Nothing is further 
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from their minds than that the Empire itself should be 
allowed gently to dissolve so long as it is true to its tradi- 
tions. For not they alone, but the world, would be poorer 
from its decay. 

In order to dispel the ignorance on which misgivings rest, 
we need information of two kinds. On the one hand we 
ought to know the truth of what is going on in the several 
portions of the Empire. On the other hand we ought to be 
able to find out how the Empire is faring 2s a whole. 
But how is the truth to be found? No one who has other 
business on hand can follow affairs on the Indian frontier, 
the reciprocity negotiations between Canada and America, 
the proposals whereby the British Constitution is to be 
mended or destroyed in a federal reconstruction, the 
Asiatic menace in Australia, the complications which might 
follow in Africa from a revolution in Portugal, and steer his 
way to a clear judgement about each separately, or of the 
upshot of them all. That would be a task to be entrusted toa 
council of the wisest men to be found. But we are practical 
people who dislike creating governments to rule over us 
unless we are quite certain that we shall be the better for 
them, and we have got on very well hitherto with an 
arrangement by which the Imperial Government has no 
authority over the larger part of the Empire which it may be 
called upon to defend. 

Failing, therefore, a body which can speak for every part, 
we must contrive a makeshift, and the makeshift is THE 
Rounp Taste. The aim of Tue Rounp Taste is to present 
a regular account of what is going on throughout the 
King’s dominions, written with first-hand knowledge and 
entirely free from the bias of local political issues, and to 
provide a means by which the common problems which con- 
front the Empire as a whole, can be discussed also with 
knowledge and without bias. For that, in the opinion of the 
promoters, who reside in all parts of the Empire, is what is 
most needed at the present day. 

In order that Tue Rounp Tas ie may achieve its first aim 
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and may truly represent the opinion of all parts it has been 
arranged that each part of the Empire should provide its 
own correspondent, whose business it will be to present 
the views of that part frankly, with local knowledge, and 
local ignorance perhaps, about its own concerns and the 
interests which it shares with the rest. The greater part of 
the Review will thus consist of articles actually written in 
the different Dominions and Dependencies. There will be 
no censorship of opinion. But it is an essential condition laid 
upon every writer that he should neither misrepresent facts 
nor persons nor subserve the interest of any party in the 
locality where he resides. Personal bias cannot be entirely 
excluded. But the reader will at least know that what he 
reads is straightforward opinion, and not a careful paraphrase 
of the facts put forth by a cunning partisan. 

If this part of the programme is fulfilled, THe Rounp 
Taste will present as true a reflection of the present state of 
affairs as it is reasonable to expect. It will reveal the wide 
divergence of opinion on common concerns. It will give 
readers the structural ideas in current controversies, and 
explain the broad movement of events. It will help them to 
understand the meagre cablegrams which flash fitfully across 
the wires, and to correct the glaring errors in fact and quota- 
tion which every citizen abroad notes in the news from his 
own home. 

But this is not enough. The founders of THe Rounp 
TABLE have an uneasy sense that times are changing, and 
that the methods of yesterday will not serve in the com- 
petition of to-morrow. They feel that if the various com- 
munities of the Empire have common interests they are 
singularly badly equipped to pursue them. If there is a con- 
flict between the political systems of the British Empire and 
of Germany, as the writer on foreign affairs thinks, and if, as 
Captain Mahan says, “‘ the balance of forces influences con- 
tinually and decisively the solutions of diplomacy,” it is an 
anomaly that there should be no means of marshalling the 
whole strength and resources of the Empire effectively be- 
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hind its will, when its mind is made up. If its weight in the 
counsels of the world depends in the long run on man power 
and the type of human being that becomes a British subject, 
it is strange that its people should be left to drift to foreign 
lands, and that there should be no joint authority to assist 
the migration of British citizens from one portion of the 
Empire, where they are superfluous, to another where they 
are urgently required. If there is a common problem such as 
Asiatic immigration, there should be some other means than 
the circulation of formal official despatches, or a meeting of 
Premiers only once in four years, whereby it can be publicly 
discussed, and a decision quickly reached. 

Special articles, therefore, will be obtained from all parts 
on such matters and distributed to subscribers, either with 
the quarterly issue of Tue Rounp Taste or, if the topic is 
engrossing public attention, at intermediate times. In this 
case, also, the vital principle will be strictly observed that no 
article will appear which is written in the interest of any 
local political conflict. 

Tue Rounp Taste will thus be concerned solely with 
Imperial affairs. Nothing else, indeed, would justify its 
production, for there is already a plethora of admirable 
journals which at times discuss the problems of the Empire. 
But these journals have a common quality, which dimin- 
ishes their value for our purpose. They are all written for a 
particular public and from the point of view of a particular 
locality. As is but natural the Editors have to consider the 
wishes of their readers, who are more anxious to learn about 
budgets which lighten their breakfast tables, or land laws 
which reach into their purses, than to follow misty proceed- 
ings at a distance, which may affect their careers not to-day 
or to-morrow, but in the far future. The ordinary journal, 
therefore, cannot help representing local prepossessions and 
being influenced by the local atmosphere, and if it is 
to sell at all it must concern itself with much besides the 
Empire. 

It is a main object of Tut Rounp Taste to escape this 
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quality, for its value would disappear if it could be accused 
of local bias. It will do so, it is true, at the expense of being, 
perhaps, somewhat unsaleable. But this prospect does not 
dismay the promoters, who do not seek a large circulation or 
publicity but hope to create a review which will be of 
interest to all parts aud will gradually accumulate the 
material on which a sound judgement of the Imperial 
problem can be based. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to bring the whole 
scheme of Tue Rounp Taste into operation at once. This 
first number contains no articles from Australia and New 
Zealand or Egypt, and in other ways is incomplete. It may 
take some time before it is in full working order, and, in- 
deed, that can only be when the discussion provoked by 
views expressed in Tue Rounp Taste has begun to appear 
in its columns. But, by making a start at once, some useful 
information may be distributed to those interested in 
Imperial affairs, and suggestions elicited as to how the 
scope of the Review could be enlarged or its methods 
improved. 

Tue Rounp Taste will appear about the middle of each 
quarter—that is, in November, February, May and August 
—and supplements may be circulated at intervals. It will not 
contain many articles, for no man ever reads the whole of a 
magazine of 200 pages. It will be obtainable in all parts of 
the Empire, as may be seen from the note after the Table of 
Contents. But no effort will be made to obtain a circulation 
by the ordinary methods of advertisement or exhibition on 
the shelves of booksellers’ shops, for it will be of little 
interest to any but such as think seriously upon Imperial 
problems, and they will bring it to the notice of their 
friends. 

Much that relates to the several portions of the Empire 
may appear obvious and commonplace to dwellers in these 
parts. But they should remember that such articles are pro- 
duced not for those who know the facts, but for people at a 
distance who are ignorant of them. Tue Rounp Taste does 
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not aim at propounding new theories or giving voice to 
ingenious speculations. It will serve its purpose if it contri- 
butes to the better understanding of the problems of the 
Empire and to their solution, and if no one ever raises the 
charge against it that it has distorted the truth for its own 
ends. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
ANGLO-GERMAN RIVALRY 
I 


HE central fact in the international situation to-day 

is the antagonism between England and Germany. 
It is the universal element which every foreign minister 
has to take into account in appraising his country’s for- 
tunes, and it is the topic which dominates all others in the 
columns of the world’s press which are devoted to the discus- 
sion of foreign affairs. Much that is absurd, it is true, has been 
said in England about Germany’s reputed plan, prepared 
in every detail, for a sudden and unprovoked attack on the 
heart of the Empire, on a date which is almost due. There 
is, too, ground for suspecting that minor candidates in the 
heat of an election conflict have employed this tale for party 
advantage. Even wilder stories have been circulated in 
Germany about England’s supposed design of destroying 
Germany’s fleet before it is full grown and then marching 
an army on Berlin! That tale, also, has been exploited for 
party purpose in the Fatherland. But underlying these 
exaggerations there is a solid substratum of truth. It is an 
old and a true saying that there is no smoke without fire. 
Anglo-German rivalry does not exist solely in the minds of 
panic-mongers and Chauvinists, nor can it be dispelled by 
the amicable disclaimers of pacificists and “ cordiality 
leagues.” It is an all-pervading reality. 

If this be so, the solution of this rivalry between the great 
military power of Europe, and the great sea-power of the 
world is the most difficult problem which the Empire has to 
face. Let us, therefore, discover where the truth lies, and 
whether there is any real basis for the antagonism which thus 
overshadows the world. 

Foreign policy is seldom the creation of the foreign 
minister of the day. A minister may manceuvre freely within 
certain limits. At times of crisis he may force or evade a war, 
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but in the long run foreign policy derives its force and cha- 
racter from the individuality of a people. King Edward VII 
commanded the universal confidence of the Empire because 
his attitude towards foreign powers reflected precisely the 
temper and ideals of the people over whom he reigned. The 
Emperor William, despite his indiscretions, is the idol of 
Germany, because he represents exactly the genius and 
beliefs of the great mass of the German people. To grasp the 
foreign situation, therefore, it is more important to under- 
stand the forces which have moulded the nations than to 
unravel even the most intricate of the diplomatic intrigues 
of the day. 

Modern civilization is a compound of ideas contributed by 
a number of peoples. To the Jews it owes the idealism of its 
religious beliefs, to the Greeks the conception of liberty, to 
the Romans the sanctity of law, to the Teutonic peoples its 
respect for personal rights. 

It is within the British Empire that the spirit of indi- 
vidualism has grown to its full maturity. For of all the 
Teutonic peoples the Anglo-Saxons alone have been free 
from the cramping necessity of subordinating their develop- 
ment to the exigencies of war. Scarcely ever have they heard 
the drums of war in their homes, for nature has provided in 
the Channel a better defence than walls of steel. 

The unconscious working of this intense spirit of indi- 
vidualism runs through the whole history of the Empire. 
It is the keynote of the long struggle of the people first with 
the feudal barons and later with the crown, and when, after 
two revolutions, the victory was won, the constitution which 
enshrined the liberties of the British people was transplanted 
to America, Africa and Australia. Once an attempt was 
made to force some reluctant colonists in America to con- 
tribute to the common defence, and the issue has moved 
England to protect her dominions ever since at her own 
expense. Moreover, in conceding self-government to the 
young communities overseas, she handed over to them the 


vast wealth of the lands they dwelt in without reservation, 
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and without even attaching to them the burden of debt 
she had incurred in acquiring them. To this day the tradi- 
tion has run on, for, to the wonderment of the world, she 
gave self-government to the Transvaal four short years after 
the termination of a long and costly war, again without cast- 
ing upon it any share of the cost or making conditions about 
its contributing to the common defence. Under no political 
system but the imperial system could the French Canadian 
or the. Boer retain his language, his customs and his racial 
individuality. Even in America, where personal freedom has 
been carried to the point of weakening the rule of law, 
the new-comer has to submit to a far straiter discipline 
than the immigrant to any of the British domains. With the 
backward races it is the same. For the first time in history 
conquered peoples, incapable of maintaining order among 
themselves, were governed not mainly in the victors’ inte- 
rests, but in their own. Slavery, though the tradition of all 
the ages, was obviously inconsistent with personal freedom, 
and was abolished throughout the Empire a century ago. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture. The peoples of 
the continent were not so fortunate as the Anglo-Saxons. 
Nature afforded them no better protection from foreign 
attack than a narrow stream or a mountain pass. Europe has 
been torn by the ambitions of kings and the brutal savageries 
of war. The struggle for personal rights has been impeded 
by the constant necessity of submitting to a rigid and uni- 
form discipline. Personal freedom has had to be sacrificed to 
national liberty. The continental spirit, therefore, is very 
different from the British spirit. It is the spirit which accepts 
authority readily, and subordinates the individual to the 
will of the community. It is a spirit which produces an 
intense corporate life and a splendid eagerness in the indi- 
vidual to sacrifice his personal desires for his country. But it 
is also the spirit which is prone to follow the allurements of 
ambition, and to exalt the claims of a nation above the rights 
of mankind. 

The continental spirit finds its most characteristic em- 
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bodiment in modern Germany. The Germans give free play 
to individualism in many respects. They are not false to 
the dominant characteristic of the Teutonic peoples. But 
their history has taught them the bitter lesson that the 
citizen can only be free when the state to which he belongs 
is strong enough to guarantee his freedom. Individualism, 
paramount in other matters, stops at the entry to the poli- 
tical field. They have never known the political liberty of the 
British subject or the American citizen. To their minds it 
conflicts with national interests. Just in so far as the interests 
of the individual are allowed to prevail the effective power 
of the state is diminished. The political organization of the 
British Empire is designed to promote the development of 
the individual, the political organization of Germany to 
promote the efficiency of the state. It is only by realizing 
that to the German the interests of the Fatherland far 
transcend all other claims that one can understand the 
German character, and so the German policy. 

This central idea of national efficiency—the parallel in 
Germany of the idea of personal liberty in the British 
Empire—is the key to their internal policy. It explains 
how an intelligent and advanced people can tolerate the 
inquisitorial tyranny of the police, the unmeasured powers 
of the bureaucracy, the sacrifice involved in a conscriptive 
system which all the nations of Europe would abandon if 
Germany would give the sign. It explains, too, the contrast 
between the British treatment of the French Canadian and 
the German systematic persecution of the unfortunate Pole. 
It explains the contrast between the harsh German policy 
in south-west Africa and the British assumption of the 
trusteeship for subject peoples. It is not the lust for cruelty. 
It is simply an overwhelming sense that the welfare of the 
state must at all costs be made to prevail over the welfare 
of the individual. Perhaps nowhere has the central idea of 
modern Germany been better expressed than in the speech 
of the German Emperor delivered at Kénigsberg but a few 
days ago (August 27, 1910). 
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“They (German women) must impress upon their 
children’s children that to-day the principal thing is 
not to live one’s life at the expense of others, not to 
attain one’s end at the cost of the Fatherland, but solely 
and alone to keep the Fatherland before one’s eyes, solely 
and alone to stake all the powers of mind and body upon 
the good of the Fatherland.” 





There is no idea of the rights of man, or of the claims of 
humanity in these lines, nor of the horrors and wickedness 
of war in the counsel he gave to German men. “‘ We men,” 
he said, “ must cultivate all the military virtues.” 

How different is the point of view of Germany from that - 
of the British Empire! Could any leading statesman make 
such a speech to any audience under the Union Jack and 
evoke tremendous applause? Did King Edward VII, the 
trusted idol of the Empire, ever give expression to such 
ideas? He was the peace-maker. The Kaiser is the war-lord. 
Both represent the essential temper of their peoples. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to estimate the relative 
value of these two systems. Each has its part to play in the 
world. But it is clear that there is an antagonism between 
them. To the German there is something soft and unvirile in 
the British system. To the Anglo-Saxon there is something 
reactionary and illiberal in the German system. The point is 
not which is right, for probably there is truth on both sides, 
but that each is convinced that his own system is the best. 
It is just as useless to suggest to the German that he should 
abandon his centralized system of state efficiency as it would 
be to suggest to the British subject that he should forego his 
liberties and adopt the inquisitorial and bureaucratic 
methods of the continent. Time may insensibly assimilate 
the two. But it is unreasonable to suppose that argument 
and explanation are going rapidly to change the character 
of either people. 

This analysis of the political philosophy of the British and 
the German empires has been required because, as already 
explained, the foreign policy of a people reflects its national 
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temperament. Let us see if the foreign policy of the two 
peoples bears out what has been said about the conflict 
between their political ideals. 

Just as the governing idea of the British people has been 
to conduct their own internal government so as to admit of 
the maximum of freedom to the individual consistent with 
the national welfare, so the governing idea of British 
foreign policy has been to protect at all costs this unique 
political system from destruction from without. Shallow 
observers abroad have frequently described British foreign 
policy as one of calculated aggression. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. They are led astray by the size of 
the British Empire. But, as the briefest study of history will 
show, the greatest empire in the world has, by the irony of 
fate, been built up almost in the teeth of its government. It 
has been acquired in two ways: partly in the desperate 
wars against the dominance of Spain and later of France 
under Louis XIV and Napoleon, and partly as the outcome 
of establishing law and order in uncivilized countries where 
enterprising British citizens had established themselves as 
traders or missionaries, and were in danger of losing life and 
property if anarchy were not immediately and permanently 
repressed. 

An aggressive and expansive policy is contrary to the 
whole spirit of England. We have seen how within the 
boundaries of the Empire she gives a liberty to racial 
characteristics, which is incomprehensible to continental 
peoples, so in foreign affairs she jealously respects the rights 
and privileges even of the weakest powers. Throughout the 
whole nineteenth century her unchallengeable navy, far 
from being used to browbeat weaker nations and force them 
to England’s will, has patrolled the seas, destroying piracy 
and the slave trade and guarding the commerce of all the 
world. 

Many a time has the policy of aggrandizement been 
pressed on England. But she has always refused—not so 
much, perhaps, because she disliked to use her power to the 
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advantage of her people, but because she believed that they 
would prosper better from their own activities than from 
state diplomacy and war. It is absurd, of course, to claim 
that British policy has been wonderfully altruistic or high- 
minded. It is, and always has been, based on an enlightened 
self-interest. The inhabitant of the British Empire sincerely 
believes that a system which accords the greatest liberty 
to the individual is the best for him and the best for 
everybody else. In freeing slaves, in protecting the subject 
peoples, in removing restrictions on trade so that the 
foreigner has the same trading privileges as himself, above 
all in seeking for peaceful relations with his neighbour, he 
is merely giving effect to this profound conviction. So it is 
that the jingoes of all times have lamented that the face of 
the British Government has been set against the expansion 
of its domains. Peace has always been the chiefest interest 
of the Empire, because it is in peace alone that its citizens 
can pursue their lives undisturbed. 

The foreign policy of Germany is better described as the 
foreign policy of Prussia. Before the Franco-Prussian war 
Germany was little more than a geographical expression, 
signifying a number of Teutonic peoples united by a bond 
even more slender than that which links the British Empire 
to-day. It was Bismarck—the incarnation of the Prussian 
spirit, the successor of Frederick the Great—who created 
the German Empire, and, as we shall see, it is Bismarck’s 
policy which is still the foreign policy of Germany. 

The central idea in Bismarck’s policy was derived from 
Napoleon. Napoleon’s theory was that weak powers always 
tend to gravitate towards, and finally to coalesce with, a 
strong power. He believed that if he could only create a 
sufficiently dynamic nucleus, the weaker nationalities, 
unable to withstand its influence, would ultimately become 
absorbed, until finally all Europe would be united under the 
hegemony of France. He recognized, however, that real 
strength consists not only in latent force but in the will to 
use it. He knew that weaker powers would continue to 
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resist him until they saw that if they did not give way he 
would deliver an attack which they would be powerless to 
repel. His earlier campaigns therefore were entered upon 
largely with the idea of convincing the world that he had 
power and would hurl it mercilessly at anyone who was bold 
enough to stand across his path. Afterwards, as he foresaw, 
he was able to gain his way by the mere threat of war. 
Napoleon failed for two reasons. In the first place he 
was in too great a hurry. Napoleonic France absorbed all 
Europe to the Russian border, and before it had settled 
down to the new situation, he began to strain its loyalty by 
drawing upon it for men and money for his wars with 
England and Russia. Rather than see its vitality drained for 
Napoleon’s sake Central Europe seized the first opportunity 
that promised success to rise and destroy the nucleus on 
which his strength was based. In the second place Napoleon 
could not apply his theory to England, because he never had 
a fleet which could defeat the British Navy. Europe acqui- 
esced in his rule because it knew that Napoleon could 
enforce his will with the matchless armies of France. England 
was able to fight war after war by sea and land because so 
long as she kept command of the sea he was powerless to 
inflict upon her the penalty of resisting her will. Napoleon 
understood the position clearly. “ Let us,” he said, “ be 
masters of the Channel six hours, and we are masters of the 
world.” Fortunatelyfor the world England understood it too. 
Bismarck saw the possibilities of the Napoleonic idea and 
deliberately revived it for the benefit of modern Germany. 
Like all true Germans, like the German Emperor to-day, 
Bismarck was ambitious “ solely and alone” for the good 
of the Fatherland. Beyond the orbit of national existence 
Bismarck recognized neither right nor justice. International 
law was a figment invented by weaker nations to protect 
themselves, and was to be respected or ignored as expediency 
required. As he himself expressed it—the destinies of Ger- 


many were to be worked out not by speeches or resolutions, 
but by blood and iron. 
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Bismarck’s interpretation of the Napoleonic idea was 
wonderfully successful. With the aid of Moltke he welded 
Prussia into a nucleus of such military strength that it had 
little to fear from an armed contest with its neighbours. 
Immediately the magnetic attraction came into play and 
the weaker among them began to drift towards Prussia. But 
the process was too slow. Bismarck had to prove that Prussia 
had the strength to will war, as well as to wage it if attacked. 
So in 1864 he attacked Denmark and annexed Schleswig- 
Holstein, with its port of Kiel. In 1866 he attacked and 
defeated Austria, and added Hanover, Hesse and Nassau 
to the Prussian Empire. In 1870 he precipitated war with 
France by altering the famous Ems telegram, defeated the 
French and annexed Alsace and Lorraine. Then he had to 
consolidate his new acquisitions. The overwhelming mag- 
netism of the Prussian nucleus did its work, and the German 
Empire was born under the hegemony of Prussia. 

Bismarck was wiser than Napoleon or had learnt the 
lesson of Napoleon’s defeat. He did not strain the new 
creation. He gave the patriotism evoked by a war against a 
non-Teutonic people time to permeate the mass and fuse it 
into a national whole. Originally a number of petty states 
frankly hostile to Prussia and to one another, Germany has 
now become a solid and united people. She has the largest 
and most powerful army in the world. She is always ready 
for war. Her people are schooled to so strict a discipline and 
so intense a national patriotism that the favourite method 
of overcoming internal dissensions is to raise the cry, “ The 
Fatherland in peril!’ Bismarck’s work is complete. The 
German Empire is in a position to play in Europe and the 
world to-day the part that Prussia played in Germany 
forty years ago. The present German foreign policy is the 
policy of Bismarck brought up to date. It is less ruthless, 
perhaps, less arrogantly selfish, but at bottom it is still the 
same. 
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II 
E have now examined the national characteristics of 
the inhabitants of the British and the German 
Empires and the underlying principles of the foreign policy 


which is the outward expression of those characteristics. Let 





us now test the correctness of this analysis by discovering 
whether it can explain recent changes in the international 
situation. It will be convenient to follow German policy 
first of all in Europe and then in the outer world—the field 
of “ Weltpolitik.” 

Once establish the reputation that you are willing and able 
to fight, and the threat of war is as good as war itself. The 
foreign policy of Germany, based on this theory—known to 


diplomats as “ rattling the sabre,” or, “ the pressure of the 
iron hand within the velvet glove ”—has met with consider- 


able success. 

In 1905 the foreign policy of France under M. Delcassé 
began to interfere with Germany’s plans. Germany de- 
manded as a proof that the policy would change that M. 
Delcassé should be dismissed from office. She made it clear 
that if France would not comply she would find an oppor- 


tunity for achieving her will by force. France was not ready 
for war, and M. Delcassé resigned. A year later Germany 
attempted the same policy at the conference over the 
Moroccan difficulty. But this time England and Russia sup- 
ported France, and after some bluster about war Germany, 
unwilling to face the combination, withdrew her demands. 
In 1908, when Russia, the protector of the Slavs, objected 
to the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, 
and was inclined to support Servia in her demands for com- 
pensation, Germany, to quote the Kaiser once more, took 
her “stand in shining armour at a grave moment, by the side 
of your (the Austrians’) most gracious sovereign.” In plain 
language, she threatened Russia with war unless she gave 
way. Russia, like France in 1905, was not prepared to fight— 
Germany was: so Russia gave way. As Bismarck realized, 
diplomacy is never a match for the sword. 
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This policy, profitable as it is, is also very dangerous, for 
it may lead at any time to war. Unless Germany is strong 
enough to make resistance hopeless when she presents her 
demands, she will gain her way only at the price of war. She 
realizes this well enough, as her prodigious strength and 
efficiency shows. As the Kaiser has said, “‘ on our armaments 
alone does our peace rest.” If it were not for them her rivals 
would fight rather than submit to her demands. 

The natural result of this masterful policy, so clearly fore- 
seen by Bismarck and Napoleon, is already in evidence. 
Weak powers, rather than incur the enmity of so ruthless 
aneighbour, hasten to make friends, and the sphere within 
which the will of Germany is supreme is steadily widening. 
Originally Austria and Germany were bitter foes. Now they 
are inseparable allies. It is hopeless for Austria to attempt 
to resist Germany. It is, therefore, better to be friends. 
Besides, there are many advantages to be gained from an 
intimate, if dependent, relation. If Austria will stand behind 
the German Weltpolitik, Germany will support her in ex- 
tending her dominion (and with it the magnetism of the 
Teutonic nucleus) in the near east, which Russia might 
otherwise obstruct. With a friendly Germany, too, Austria 
can adopt a firmer policy with the Slav elements in her 
population. In 1870 Germany was the nucleus of force on 
which the Bismarckian policy rested. In 1910 Austro-Ger- 
many is rapidly becoming the nucleus. In the language used 
during the recent interchange of royal courtesies at Vienna, 
** Our alliance has, to the weal of the world, passed into, 
and like an imponderable element, pervaded the convictions 
and life of both peoples.” There are many mutterings of 
discontent in Austria among Hungarian and Slav, but what 
are they to do? How can they face the German sword? 

So with Italy. She hates Austria, her hereditary foe, with 
a deadly hatred. Perhaps if she saw a good chance of success 
she would desert the Triple Alliance, which ties her hand 
and foot, and join an anti-Austrian combination. But what 
is the chance of success? It is better to be friendly and to 
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reap the benefits of alliance with the powers which dominate 
central Europe. So Italy’s weight is thrown into the balance 
on the German side, and she will continue to add weight 
to the diplomacy of Germany, as Europe stood behind 
Napoleon, until it is clear that she has more to gain by de- 
serting her. Not for nothing did the Austrian emperor, after 
conferences between the Italian, the Austrian and German 
ministers, declare in the speech from the throne on October 
13 of this year, that “ our alliances with the German Empire 
and with the kingdom of Italy have become, if that be pos- 
sible, still firmer and more intimate.” 

The ultimate aim of the more advanced of Bismarck’s dis- 
ciples is to add to the circle of powers dependent on Ger- 
many, Denmark, the control of which will enable her finally 
to prevent Russia gaining access to the North Sea; and so 
exclude her from western European politics; Belgium and 
Holland, because they are the natural outlets for the im- 
mense traffic of the industrial valley of the Rhine, and, in 
the words of Napoleon, are a pistol pointed at the heart of 
England; Switzerland, because it is a wedge driven in 
between Italy, her unwilling partner, and France, her 
bitterest foe. The gradual suction of these states within the 
orbit of her paramount influence would go far to make Ger- 
many the dictator of Europe. Russia would be cut off from 
the west. Italy would be even more straitly bound to her 
chariot. The natural protection which England enjoys from 
the sea would be greatly lessened, while Germany’s naval 
and strategic position would be immensely improved. The 
grouping of the powers at the last Hague Peace Conference 
suggested strongly that the pressure of Germany in some of 
these quarters is beginning to tell. 

But the magnetic attraction of the tremendous power in 
central Europe is beginning to extend even further afield. 
During the past few days the world has been watching 
Turkey drifting into the circle of the Triple Alliance. The 
young Turks after the revolution were frankly hostile to 
Germany, which had been a pillar of the autocratic Hami- 
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dian regime. It was not very long before they were plunged 
in difficulties, both internal and external. Alone they were 
powerless to withstand outside pressure. So they began to 
look around for allies. Germany was willing to support the 
young Turks, provided they accommodated their foreign 
policy to German ideas. The other powers of Europe were 
also ready to give their support on similar terms. But Ger- 
many was ready to act. The other Powers would only pull 
the strings of diplomacy. The “ attraction ” to lean on the 
strongest power was too great, and Turkey, hostile two years 
ago, is fast identifying itself with the circle of powers which 
range themselves under the hegemony of Germany, and, in 
return for her benevolent countenance to their own minor 
ambitions, lend their weight to that which Germany can 
marshal behind her iron diplomacy. It is obvious that the 
small states in the Balkans—Servia, Rumania, Mon- 
tenegro, Bulgaria—cannot by themselves withstand the 
combined pressure of Turkey and Germany. Unless they 
can lean on some other combination, they, too, must ulti- 
mately be attracted to the great magnet of Germany. Ger- 
many is absolutely supreme in central Europe, because no 
great power will risk war to thwart her will. 

We may turn now to Germany’s attitude in world poli- 
tics. Bismarck, the student of the past, had limited his ideas 
to the Continent of Europe, and his policy had been based 
upon the use of an army of irresistible power. He had stead- 
fastly rejected every scheme for colonial expansion, for such 
projects would have weakened the striking power of Ger- 
many in Europe at a time when she had to nurse her 
strength. But when Bismarck’s successors were ready to 
resume his policy once more, they found that they could not 
confine themselves to Europe. During the thirty years which 
followed the Franco-Prussian war the world had strangely 
shrunken. Railway, steamship and telegraph now encircled 
the globe. Transport and communication were safe and 
rapid everywhere. The merchant and manufacturer, who in 
1870 had thought only of German trade, now talked glibly 
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of his transactions in the markets of the world. The whole 
earth was more accessible to Kaiser Wilhelm than was all 
Europe to Napoleon. 

Germany first learnt that the centre of international 
gravity was shifting beyond her reach, when, from the par- 
tition of Africa and the tropical east, she gained but two 
small and useless colonies. But it was her impotence to seize 
the opportunity for national expansion afforded by the 
entanglement of England in the Boer war which impressed 
upon her the final lesson of Napoleon’s career, that without 
sea-power her influence could not extend beyond the narrow 
confines of Europe. The Kaiser, with characteristic flair, ex- 
pressed his countrymen’s instant resolve: “‘ Our future,” he 
said, “‘ lies upon the waters.” There was no delay. In 1900 
the Reichstag passed a navy bill which declared bluntly in 
its preamble that Germany needed a navy of “such 
strength that a war, even against the mightiest naval 
power, would involve risks threatening the supremacy of 
that power.” This was a big step for a purely European 
power. But in 1906 the programme was enlarged, and in 
1908 a yet further increase was authorized, so that to-day 
the navy act provides for the creation of a fleet of thirty- 
eight Dreadnought battleships and twenty Dreadnought 
cruisers, to say nothing about thirty-eight other cruisers, 144 
destroyers and a number of submarines and other minor 
vessels. This projected fleet, in the words of Sir Edward 
Grey, is “ greater than any now in existence.” Within a few 
years Germany, possessed of an irresistible army and this 
prodigiously powerful navy, will be in a position to prac- 
tise the same policy in the world that she has already prac- 
tised with such success in Europe. Is there any example in 
history of a national resolve to remedy a past omission more 
rapidly formed and more steadfastly pursued? 

The time for applying Bismarck’s maxims to an active 
world policy is not yet come. Germany’s full fleet of Dread- 
noughts will not be ready till 1918. But the other powers of 
the world, reading the lessons of the past, are little inclined 
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to believe that Germany is building this immense navy, with 
the tremendous financial sacrifice involved, without a very 
definite intention to use it for her own advancement. It is 
an old adage that coming events cast their shadows before. 
Let us see now how the manifestation of Germany’s naval 
ambitions has affected the grouping of the powers. 

In 1901 England, save for the Japanese understanding,* 
entered into practically with sole reference to her special diffi- 
culties with subject peoples in India and the Far East, was iso- 
lated in the world. She had not concerned herself much about 
the earlier proceedings of Germany. Her foreign policy was 
aimed at protecting the Empire in the enjoyment of its free 
system of government, and, so long as it was not endan- 
gered, at avoiding entanglements which might lead to war. 
But the German Navy Bills awoke her rudely to the revival, 
a century later, of the Napoleonic peril. England’s answer to 
Napoleon’s theory of the hegemony of one central power 
had been the balance of power—the creation of another 
nucleus the equal in strength to the Napoleonic nucleus, 
on which oppressed nations could rally. She saw that if 
Napoleon became the absolute master of Europe, he would 
command such resources that in the end he must beat down 
her resistance, The liberties of Britain were bound up with 
the liberties of Europe. 

The same cause has produced the same effect a century 
later. In 1900 France still nursed her traditional hatred of 
England, Russia still cherished the ambition of wresting 
India from the British, the United States still harboured the 
unfriendly sentiments of 1775 and 1812. To-day all is 
changed. The Russo-Japanese war strengthened the posi- 
tion of Germany immensely. It disclosed the weakness of 
Russia and the impotence of the Franco-Russian alliance to 
withstand German attack, as the dismissal of Delcassé 
actually proved. It showed that unless the balance was re- 
stored Germany was bound to become the dictator of 
Europe as Napoleon once had been. In a surprisingly short 
time the Anglo-French hostility had vanished, the peren- 

* The Alliance was signed in 1902. 
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nial rivalry between England and Russia was removed by 
an Anglo-Russian agreement about the Indian frontier and 
Persia, so that three powers yesterday bitterly hostile are 
to-day linked in the Triple Entente—a balance to the 
Triple Alliance. England has also been busily settling her 
long-outstanding quarrels with America, and there is now 
a growing cordiality between the two peoples, as is wit- 
nessed by the mutual congratulations which followed the 
settlement by arbitration, a few weeks ago, of the century- 
old Newfoundland fisheries dispute. Another recent inter- 
national event of first-class importance, the agreement of 
July last between Russia and Japan to forget their quarrels 
and to co-operate in the development of Manchuria, though 
not caused by the rise of Germany, has been greatly facili- 
tated by the anxiety of Russia to have a free hand in pro- 
tecting her European interests. 





III 
O much for the international situation as it stands to- 
day. We will turn to the future. Is there any real reason 


to fear that England or the Empire would suffer from the 
triumph of Germany in Europe? Why not allow Germany 
to pursue her ambitions undisturbed, resisting only when 
attacked? Is not the whole story the terror of a dream? We 
can determine this point only by finding the answers to two 
questions. What are Germany’s real ambitions and interests? 
What would be the position of the Empire if Germany were 
to become relatively much stronger than she is to-day? 

Fifty years ago British liberal ideas were the model held 
up before every German. The wonderful success of British 
political institutions captivated the German mind, and a 
generation arose which advocated their adoption in the 
Fatherland. But Bismarck saw that the English theory of 
personal liberty was utterly subversive of his own political 
ideas, and even dangerous to the independence of a 
European nation. He set to work, therefore, deliberately 
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to root it out. As he frequently said, the English system was 
contemptible and abhorrent to him. He put before his 
people in its place the Napoleonic theory of the creative 
force of nationality inspiring a vigorous foreign policy. 
Though British ideas had only just struck their roots, it 
took Bismarck three wars and much labour to achieve his 
end, but as a recent writer has expressed it, “from the 
moment of the breach with free trade in 1879... the 
alienation of the German mind from all English sympathies 
was complete.” There is now a “violent psychological 
antagonism between Prussian and insular ideals.”” We have 
seen how the Bismarckian ideal has dominated the foreign 
policy of Germany as conducted by the bureaucracy he 
created. It has also permeated the whole nation, so that to- 
day it is the unalterable conviction, deep in the hearts of the 
people, that it is their destiny to become the first power of 
the world. As one of their own writers, Colonel von Bern- 
hardi, has expressed it, 





“We must understand that the historic mission 
of Prussia has not yet closed, inasmuch as that mission 
involves the formation of a nucleus round which all 


the scattered elements of the German race may group 
themselves, the extension of its sphere of influence so 
as to coincide with its political boundaries, and the 
getting and securing for Germanism of the place to 
which it is entitled in the world.” 


There is scarcely an issue of any German political news- 
paper which does not refer to the high hopes and destinies 
which lie before Germany, if she is true to herself and to the 
traditions of her past. The youthful belief in their national 
future is only paralleled by the confidence of the young 
communities of western America and Canada in their own 
material development. 

This burning faith in themselves and the ideals of Ger- 
manism explains the aggressive fore'gn policy of Germany, 
and the anxiety with which she views the growth of other 
nations. It explains, too, why their triumph in Europe 
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cannot satisfy them, and why they believe in a policy in- 
volving world dominion to be.essential to their future. 
Germany to-day has a population of nearly 70 millions. It 
is increasing at the rate of almost a million a year. There is 
no emigration to speak of. In fact, on balance, Germany 
gains more from immigration in the east than she loses from 
emigration to the west. Yet her territory is small as land 
empires go, and there is no unoccupied soil she can add to 
her domain in Europe. Thirty years ago she was losing 
population at the rate of 200,000 a year. She is in terror 
lest these days should return, which, indeed, is sooner or 
later inevitable. And when they do, Germany has no 
colonies to speak of to which she can direct the flow of her 
surplus population. Practically all the empty spaces of the 
earth which are still available for white habitation are in the 
hands of a civilized power. Is she to lose the vital human 
material on which her strength is based to some rival 
nation? The thought is galling to an ambitious people. For 
the moment Germany is content, for she can absorb her 
surplus. But when emigration begins once more the old cry 
for colonies is certain to revive. In the words of a well- 
informed writer in The Quarterly Review a year or so ago, 





“They must have colonies, as they believe, or sink in 
the end to the second rank among nations. Of accepting 
the latter alternative, they do not think for a moment. 


They believe that territories must belong to those who 
can fill them.” 


How would this last doctrine square with the quixotic 
behaviour of England in handing over to a few thousands of 
colonists vast territories which had cost her many lives and 
much gold to win, without even the condition that they 
should allow free entry to her own surplus population? 

So we see that the aims and interests of Germany alike 
point to a policy of expansion. Time is on the side of her 
rivals, Russia, America and the British Empire, who are rich 
in vacant land, and unless she can grow in wealth and popula- 
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tion as they grow, she is bound in the long run to fall back 
in the race for world supremacy which it is her fixed deter- 
mination to win. Of all things she fears the effective union of 
the British Empire for defence. In the long run it is mathe- 
matically just as certain that she will defeat England alone 
in a contest of wealth and numbers, as it is that she will be 
beaten by the combined peoples of the Empire. That is why 
she thus feverishly augments her armaments, and plans to 
master Europe, for it is only by making herself invulnerable 
at home that she can hope to use her strength effectively 
on expansion abroad. The motive is clear enough. In the 
words of General von der Goltz, 





“The national energy of Germany has need of space, 
and the soil of our country has become insufficient. The 
dream of a Greater Germany has become law for the 
present generation under the iron hand of necessity.” 


This interpretation of her growing armaments seems so 
simple and reasonable that one is inclined to wonder why the 
panicmongers have gone to the trouble of making out that 
the sole object of Germany’s immense preparations is the 
destruction of England and that the cherished longing of 
every German is to set his foot upon England’s neck. But the 
panicmongers, while they have gone astray about motives, 
are not far wrong in their estimate of the practical meaning 
of Germany’s policy. Nobody has ever described the 
inevitable result of the policy to which Germany has com- 
mitted herself better than the great Treitscke, the national 
historian of Germany. 


“Tf,” he said, “‘ our empire has the courage to follow 
an independent colonial policy with determination, a 
collision of our interests and those of England is un- 
avoidable. It was natural and logical that the new great 
power of central Europe had to settle affairs with all 
great powers. We have settled our accounts with 
Austria-Hungary, with France, with Russia. The last 
settlement, the settlement with England, will probably 
be the lengthiest and the most difficult.” 
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Unfortunately, Treitscke’s doctrine is the belief of the 
mass of the German people. The essential fact is that an 
overwhelming majority of Germans regard war with Eng- 
land as inevitable. Germanism, they say, must and will 
prevail, for it is the most vital and the most self-sacrificing of 
the forces of the day. England, the colossus with the feet of 
clay, the plutocrat who can neither fill nor effectively defend 
the vast lands she owns, lies across her path. The prospect of 
gaining a new colonial dominion, or of winning the first place 
in the world, may be remote, but it is hopeless so long as the 
British bar the way. Once that obstacle is torn away, at 
least there is a chance, and the blind instinct of expansion 
makes every German resolve that he will not abandon the 
struggle till the question of British supremacy has at least 
been put to the test. They do England the credit of believing 
that she will not surrender without a struggle, and therefore 
they believe that war, with all its horrors and suffering to 
themselves and the world, must come. There is a common 


toast in military and naval circles in Germany; it is to “ the 


day,” the day when the myth of England’s greatness will be 
finally shattered by German arms. 





There is something heroic about this. It is not jealous 
envy or national antipathy to the British which animates 
the German; it is the resolute faith in the virtue of their 
own cause, a faith like that which has sent thousands to 
death on the battlefield, on the scaffold, and on the slaugh- 
ter-ground of science. 

What is England to do? She has no desire to thwart Ger- 
man ambitions so long as they do not involve injury to her 
own citizens or destruction to the free institutions of the 
Empire. The idea that she is jealous of German progress is 
absurd. During the years of her supremacy has she lifted a 
finger against the United States, which have now a popula- 
tion twice her own and resources immeasurably greater? 
No, for the ideals of the United States, like her own, are 
essentially unaggressive and threaten their neighbours no 
harm. But Germanism, in its want of liberalism, its pride, 
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its aggressive nationalism, is dangerous, and she feels in- 
stinctively that if it is allowed to become all powerful it will 





destroy her freedom, and with it the foundation of liberty 
on which the Empire rests. 

In these circumstances there is only one policy for Eng- 
land. She cannot take the risk of trusting to the benevolence 
of Germany. She must maintain such a counterpoise to the 
Germanic powers, as will make it impossible for Germany 
to achieve her ambitions by force. As long as Germany con- 
tinues to add to the gigantic armaments she can bring to 
bear in the pursuit of her external ambitions, so long must 
powers which wish to keep their independence maintain, if 
necessary in combination, sufficient force to make it fruit- 
less for Germany to think of attacking them. Otherwise their 
independence will go. They can be certain of their safety 


only by being certain that they can withstand attack. And 


in an ample margin of strength lies not only the protection 


of their liberty but their peace. For it is a cardinal axiom of 
the Bismarckian policy never to attack unless you are pretty 


certain of victory. 


That is why England is concerned about the balance of 


power even in Europe. For, as Napoleon said of France, if 
once Germany becomes the dictator of Europe it will not 
be long before she will be the dictator of the world. With the 
inexhaustible resources of all central Europe behind her, 
cowing continental opposition by the matchless force of the 
Germanic armies, absolutely unassailable by land, and with 
a vast sea-power, it would be extraordinarily difficult for the 
Empire to resist her pressure. 

Directly the British Empire is doubtful of its supremacy 
by sea its full liberty will disappear, even if there has been 
no war. Germany might use her influence directly. At 
some opportunity she could demand a new partition of 
Africa, on the ground that undeveloped “ territories must 
belong to those who can fill them,” and that the dog-in-the- 
manger policy of England and South Africa in throttling 
her development by keeping locked up lands they could not 
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people themselves was in itself a hostile act. Or, at a time 
when England was occupied in India, she might support 
Turkey in demands relating to Egypt or the Suez Canal, 
or shatter one of the powers which sustained the coalition 
against her. 

Or her influence might be indirect. The kaleidoscopic 
changes in the international situation of the last ten years 
prove that it is not impossible that Japan—the dynamic 
power of the east—should come to an understanding with 
Germany—the dynamic power of the west. Each is pos- 
sessed by an intense national ambition. Nowhere do 
their interests conflict. The grave bearing of such 
an arrangement on America and the British Empire it is 
impossible to ignore. Perhaps the most insoluble of all 
problems arising before the twentieth century is the pro- 
blem of the colour line. Canada, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa have all refused to permit Asiatic 
immigration. That is not a situation which a militant people 
like the Japanese tolerate easily, and it was with difficulty 
that at the first crisis their national pride could be appeased. 
Even to-day Canada has found it politic not to prohibit 
Japanese immigration, and British Columbia is saved from 
an inrush of Asiatics only because the Japanese Government 
has voluntarily agreed to prevent its citizens sailing for 
Canada? Who can say how long the forbearing attitude of 
Japan may last? At present she is unwilling to act. She has 
not the strength to enforce her claims. But if Germany 
chose to support her in the not unreasonable demand that 
the citizens of a civilized power should no longer be treated 
as unclean beings, it might be difficult to refuse. And the 
alternatives would be the free ingress of an unassimilable 
element into a white society, or war with one of the great 
military powers of the world befriended by the other, or 
with both. England has entered into an alliance with Japan 
involving the obligation of war: why should not Germany? 
The plain fact is that when Russia recovers her strength it 
will probably be to the interest of Germany and Japan to 
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ally, on the basis that each will guarantee the other a free 
hand in its own sphere of influence. 

Pitt, with his penetrating vision, saw long before his 
fellows the full meaning for England of Napoleon’s ambi- 
tions, and had the fibre to insist on the sacrifices by which 
alone they could be withstood. We are faced by the same 
situation to-day. Fortunately for the Empire, British states- 
men realize the position. Great Britain, far from exhibiting 
a supine neglect of the vital interests of the Empire, has 
steadily been making, year by year, heavier sacrifices to pro- 
tect the system she has built up. The following table shows 


the growth of expenditure on the Navy during the past 
thirty years: 





Per head of 

Population. 

1880-1 £10,500,000 5s. 11d. 

1885-6 13,000,000 7s. Id. 
1890-1 14,500,000 73. 
1895-6 19,500,000 gs 
*19Q00-I 29,998,529 145. 
1905-6 33,200,000 ISs. 


1906-7 31,500,000 14s. 

1907-8 31,250,000 14s. 

1908-9 32,200,000 14s. 

1909-10 35,150,000 15s. 

IgIO-II 40,600,000 17s. 1od. 
* War year. 


There is another lesson to be learned from this table. 
After the present Government came into office, it made 
advances to Germany and, as the figures for 1906-9 show, 
gave most convincing proof of its willingness to suspend 
the insane competition of armaments. But Germany, so far 
from welcoming the idea, passed the Navy Bill of 1908 add- 
ing to the effective strength of her navy. Any proposal for 
the restriction of armaments must be based on the mainte- 
nance of the status quo, and that is precisely what Germany 
is determined to upset. There was only one answer, the 
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answer of the tremendous budgets of 1909-10 and 1910-11. 
Even Mr Lloyd George, once the foremost advocate of dis- 
armament, has abandoned hope and become a stalwart sup- 
porter of the Navy. 





“We cannot disarm in the midst of an armed camp,” 
he said. “‘ Any remedy must be international, and we are 
not merely willing but eagerly anxious for an inter- 
national arrangement by which we could arrest the 
headlong race to destruction. But when we have piped 
to other nations they would not dance to our music, 

. and until such an arrangement is arrived at we 
have no option but to go on sadly, but with unflinching 
resolution to maintain the comparative preponderance 
of naval strength which for a hundred years has been 
recognized by friends and foes alike as the irreducible 
minimum of our national security. . . . Our naval 
supremacy ... is a matter of life and death. We do 
not argue about it. We maintain it, and must go on 
maintaining it, against all challengers, even if it comes 
to the spending of our last penny.” 


But even this gigantic expenditure by a country strug- 
gling with its social problems is not enough to keep the 
balance. The disproportion between the British and Ger- 
man navies is steadily diminishing. Despite a {40,000,000 
naval budget, the two-power standard, for long the gospel 
of every patriot, can scarcely be said to be still maintained. 
As we have seen, England has been forced to abandon her 
traditional attitude of isolation and join the Triple Entente 
as a guarantee that by the sudden use of overwhelming 
military force Germany will not become the master of 
Europe. Yet the Triple Entente is a poor makeshift to set up 
against the solid front of Germany. What guarantee is there 
that France and Russia will come to the defence of Eng- 
land, or that England will instantly go to war on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, before the joint might of Germany and 
Austria has overwhelmed the resistance of France? 

Even the Dominions, situated far from the seat of danger, 
have begun to feel the strain. Their expenditure on naval 
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defence during the years previous to 1910 had been as 
follows: 








CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA 





Per head Per head Amount Per head 








£250,200* | 1/2} || £85,000 1/6 
254,069* I /2} 85,000 1/6 
259,250* | 1/24 85,000 


328,553"t| 1/6 85,000 

















NEW ZEALAND || NEWFOUNDLAND 





Amount’ /|Perhead|} Amount Per head 





1906-7 || £41,540 | 11d. | £3,000 3d. 
1907-8 42,579 | 11d. 3,000 3d. 
1908-9 47,300 | I1}d. 3d. 


1909-10 || 110,000 | 2/24 3d. 
































But in 1909 they came to a conference, held in London, 
to discuss the problem of common defence. As a result, 
with the exception of South Africa (which could take no step 
until a Union Government was in power), all the Domi- 
nions undertook a greatly increased burden for naval de- 
fence, and introduced uniformity in their military arrange- 
ments. 

Canada accepted a scheme involving an expenditure of 


*Nore.—In addition there are certain amounts for new works not defined 
in the estimates. tIncluding £60,000 on fleet unit. 
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£400,000 a year on a Canadian fleet, and a navy bill, passed 
by the Canadian parliament in March, 1910, provided for 
the construction of five cruisers and six destroyers at a capital 
cost of 3,117,333. Pending the completion of the new 
cruisers Canada has purchased from the Imperial Govern- 
ment two cruisers, one of which has already been deliveree 
in Canadian waters. 

Australia undertook a capital expenditure estimated at 
£3,695,000 on a squadron of which she was to retain con- 
trol, but which was to form part of the eastern fleet of the 
Empire. Her annual expenditure is put at £500,000, 
namely, £750,000, the estimated annual cost of the squad- 
ron, less a contribution by the Imperial Government of 
£250,000 until such time as the Commonwealth can bear 
the whole cost by itself. 

New Zealand presented a Dreadnought cruiser to the 
British navy and agreed to pay in addition a subsidy of 
£100,000 per annum. 

The following tables show the total expenditure on de- 
fence—both naval and military—of the various portions of 
the Empire for the last six years, and of the great powers 
of the world for 1909-10. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE DOMINIONS 
THE COST OF DEFENCE 





U. Kingdom] Per head Canada Perhead |} Australia | Per head 





£ (1905) 
1905-06 | 61,630,704 ery 1/10} || £970,345 | 4/94 
190 
1906-07 | 59,973,508 880,000 || 3/ot || 1,035,795 
(1907) 
1907-08 | 58,392,798 680,000 |} 2/3 || 1,084,744 
(9 months) 
(1908) 
1908-09 | 59,048,608 1,000,000 1,050,590 
(1909) 
1909-10 | 63,266,800 1,050,000 1,575,109 


Estimates 
IQIO-11 | 68,363,700 2,250,000 | 2,834,000 
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| | 
| | 
Years |New Zealand Per head|| South Africa |Perhead 











1905-06 || £236,328 | 5/4} 
1906-07 |} 209,358 | 4/74 
1907-08 || 240,997 | 5/2} — 


| 


1908-09 242,982 | s/o} A £400,000 


1909-10 || 300,343 | 6/2 | (B) 


Estimates 


IQIO-11 || 477,095 | 9/6 (B) | 
































(A) Approximate expenditure in Cape Colony, Transvaal and Natal on 
volunteers, militia and naval contributions. > 

(B) The Union Parliament has not yet met to consider question of 
defence, 


EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE, 1909-10 
United Kingdom £63,266,800 perhead {1 8 o 
France 45,353,800 “ 2 
Germany 60,379,000 os 19 2 
United States 63,000,000 - 14 10 
Russia 58,868,000 D je 


Whether the arrangement whereby each Dominion is to 
retain separate control of its own fleet is likely to be success- 
ful in withstanding a possible attack on the Imperial system, 
or is the method of attaining the maximum of defensive 
efficiency from the expenditure involved, we need not 
inquire. The proceedings of the defence conference of 
1909 are significant enough of the effect on the Empire of 
German “ Weltpolitik.” They prove that the Dominions 
have begun to realize that they can no longer shelter behind 
a navy paid for only by the British people, and that their 
interests are indissolubly bound up with those of England, 
because if the sea power of England is destroyed they will 
begin to feel the forceful diplomacy of Napoleon and Bis- 
marck and lose the ample liberties they now enjoy. They 
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therefore have also begun to make sacrifices for the sake of 
the political ideals they cherish. For it is the pride of a free 
people to bear their responsibilities readily. Citizenship 
does not confer privileges only, but demands the surrender 
of wealth and even of life in defence of the freedom and 
ideals of the community, as some Uitlanders found to their 
cost who had lightly become Transvaal burghers in the days 
of the Boer Republic. In the words of Mr Roosevelt : 





“Free peoples can escape being mastered by others 
only by being able to master themselves. .. . In the last 
analysis the all-important factor in national greatness is 
national character.” 


IV 

HIS is no cheering prospect which lies before the citi- 

zens of the Empire. Is there no chance of escaping the 
prodigious sacrifices which seem inevitable if they are to 
resist the onward march of Germanism? Two alternatives 
have been put forward. Some people think that the move- 
ment towards universal peace, which has made a welcome 
stride to the front of late, may achieve its end, and disarma- 
ment ensue. Others believe that the aggressive policy of Ger- 
many, which no one denies, is the policy of the bureaucracy 
and the military castes only, and that the German people, 
growing restive under their tyranny, will shortly refuse to be 
a party to the extravagant policy of aggrandizement, and 
will insist on a reduction of the expenditure on armaments. 

Let us examine these possibilities. If they fail we must, 
with quiet resolution, make our preparations to resist, 
whatever they may cost us, as all the great peoples of history 
have done. 

The far-sighted enthusiasts who believe the millennium 
of peace to be at hand are apt to forget that the chief 
obstacle is in the German spirit itself. The concert of the 
nations, like any other community, needs a policeman to 
enforce the peace when its members begin to quarrel among 
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themselves. British and American pacificists are inclined to 
forget the policeman, and to suggest that charity will do for 
nations what it has failed to do for individuals. They forget 
the possibility of such quarrels as that which rent in two 
America, the least warlike of all nations, but half a century 
ago, and which no international agreement could have 
stopped. They forget that there are certain matters about 
which men will fight rather than submit—Asiatic immigra- 
tion, with its effect on the composition of society, might 
be one. Their plea is in essence that nations should abandon 
ideals of national aggrandizement not surrender their cher- 
ished principles, and that is precisely why it falls on deaf ears 
in Germany. 

The thoughtful German will tell you that there is only 
one road to universal peace so far as he is concerned. He is 
not vehemently anxious for it, for he respects the martial 
qualities which the soft atmosphere of peace might under- 
mine. But if it is to come, it must not interfere with his 
country’s destiny. If the world wants peace, it can have it by 
making Germany the policeman. If others agree she will wil- 
lingly play the role. She will do exactly what the executive of 
the ultimate federation of the world will have to do, declare 
the creation of armaments above a certain scale, an offence 
against the peace of the world, and destroy by overwhelming 
force an infant navy before it is strong enough to fight. 
Germany would accept such a solution, for it is the logical 
outcome of her ambitions and would mean that Germanism 
had prevailed. It is just because such a system would involve 
a diminution of their freedom that the proposal falls on deaf 
ears in the Empire. The British peoples will no more surren- 
der their liberties than Germany will surrender the future 
of Germanism. 

We begin to realize now the full bearing of the antagonism 
between the ideals of individualism and the ideals of national 
strength. 

What of the other possibility, that Germany is beginning 
to revolt against the political ideals of Bismarck’s policy of 
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blood and iron. There are better prospects here. The chief 
hope for the peace of the future is the growth of true de- 
mocracy in Germany. There is no doubt that there is much 
discontent at the iron tyranny of the bureaucracy in 
internal affairs. But nothing could be more dangerous than 
to believe that the forces of discontent can exercise much 
restraining influence to-day, or that the German people 
are opposed to the foreign policy to which Germany 
is committed. The Germans are proud of their past, 
and they will hesitate for long before they upset a 
system which has raised their country to its present position 
in the world. There is no charge of inefficiency against 
the official classes, and if to our ideas they trample on the 
people’s liberties, the people, as we have seen, are disposed to 
accept authority in political affairs. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment is in a strong position. It conducts a press bureau 
through which its own view of every situation is dis- 
seminated throughout the Empire. The professors of the 
great Prussian universities are appointed and paid for by 
the Prussian Government, and by imbuing the ablest of 
the rising generation with a belief in the policy of the 
Imperial Government and the bureaucracy, wield an 
immense influence over public opinion in Germany. 
The whole mass of the people, too, are drilled in the con- 
scriptive system. There is, in truth, not much hope that 
there will be any immediate reversal of the traditional 
policy. 

Moreover the people of Germany clearly support the 
Government in its policy of naval expansion. The one 
power they have over the executive is the power of the 
purse. The votes of the Reichstag for new naval construction 


alone in the past ten years are the best proof of what it 
thinks. 





GERMAN NEW CONSTRUCTION 
£4,500,000 
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It is easy, too, to over-estimate the influence of Socialism in 
Germany. At the recent International Congress of Socialists, 
on September 3, the British and French members brought 
forward the usual motion in favour of disarmament, passed 
unanimously at every Socialist meeting in the British Isles. 
The German Socialists rejected it. Socialism, they said, 
might be international. But it was not anti-national, for it 
was the duty of every citizen to bear arms to defend his 
country. “Each nation was entitled to preserve its own 
liberty of action.” The German Socialist leaders cannot 
press the reduction of armaments because they know that it 
would forfeit them popular support. The German Navy 
League has a million members. The British Navy League 
less than 100,000. There is little doubt that the German 
people are far from reversing the national policy of their 
Government. 

We see now what was meant by the opening sentence 
of this article. The central fact in the international situa- 
tion to-day, is the antagonism between England and Ger- 
many. Germany is the storm centre whose armaments and 
ambition threaten to engulf the world in war. England is 
the power whose paramount interest it is to keep the peace. 
For Germany has little to lose and much to gain, England 
nothing to gain and the Empire and her full freedom to lose, 
from a disturbance of the status quo. Peace and her safety, 
England sees clearly enough, depend upon her maintaining 
armaments of such strength that it is hopeless for Germany 
to put her future to the arbitrament of war. The freedom of 
the Empire can in no other way be guaranteed. 

There is an eternal conflict here. It is no mere contest of 
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rivals over which should be cock of the walk. It is a conflict 
between the political ideals of the liberty-loving citizens of 
the British Empire, and of the enthusiasts for the national 
greatness of Germany. Whatever the casuists may say, 
every citizen of the Empire feels this instinctively to be 
true. He frankly dislikes what is called Germanism—its 
national selfishness, its arrogance, and its pride. If the spirit 
of Germany were the spirit of the British Empire, the rise 
of Germany would matter no more than the rise of America, 
for it would threaten no one. But it is not so, and so almost 
unconsciously the instinct for self-preservation has begun to 
assert itself in the Empire. 

And there is good reason, for so long as the Germans are 
determined and self-sacrificing as they are to-day, the 
power of Germany will inevitably increase. It is almost a 
law of nature. It will grow not from naval and military 
expenditure alone, though that is rising year by year, 
but from the multiplication of small successes won from 
unwarlike peoples by Bismarckian diplomacy, and the steady 
attraction of weak states to a strong one. There has been 
quite recent proof how Italy, Turkey, Rumania and the 
other lesser nations of Europe are powerless to resist her 
magnetic force. Austria, as the price of German support in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, has undertaken a programme of 
Dreadnoughts which would be simply unnecessary were it 
not to uphold Germanic prestige in the Mediterranean and 
the Near East. Germany herself has neglected no preparation 
which might improve her prospects of success. Though she 
has planned no deliberate attack on England or France, there 
is not the slightest doubt that she has worked out every de- 
tail of the campaign she would conduct if war broke out, even 
to the local rendezvous for her citizens resident in either 
country. She cannot tell when the wheel of fortune may force 
on the struggle, and the future of Germany must not be left 
to chance. 

What is the issue to be? We can only look at the spirit 
of either side. The British peoples we know. They have 
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never failed to respond to the call in the past, and there is 
little evidence that they will fail in the future. They have 
the men and the resources with which to maintain the Em- 
pire. They will not allow it to crumble or to be destroyed 
for want of resolution, for they value too highly the ideals 
which it upholds. Whether the present diplomatic method of 
maintaining the balance of power against Germany is the 
best, is a question on which opinions may differ, and on 
which the Dominions might give valuable counsel. But that 
the nations of the Empire will ever, through want of cour- 
age or self-sacrifice, sink into that dependence on another 
power which is inevitable if they cannot resist its will, is 
not to be believed. 

But their resolution is matched in Germany. As the writer 
previously quoted says: 





“They believe that the twentieth century will belong 
to the Germans. Serious scientists and brilliant impres- 
sionists write volumes and pamphlets to prove that their 
race is the parent of the great northern breeds; that 
it is the foremost in natural capacity, and the highest 
product of human evolution; that its geographical 
position in the heart of Europe is the most advantageous 
imaginable, commanding as it does the valley of the 
Rhine and Danube; and that by numbers and effi- 
ciency it is destined to prevail.” 


The Germans will never surrender Germanism, for they 
are determined to stand beside the Greeks and the Romans, 
and perhaps the Anglo-Saxons in their palmy days, as one 
of the peoples who have wrought their mark on the history 
of all time. 

Where two such peoples are set up over against one 
another, none can tell what the outcome will be. Let us 
hope that it will never be put to the crude test of war. But 
in considering our measures for the defence of the Empire 
it is well to remember what the Germans think. If ever it 
comes to a struggle between them and us, they are confi- 
dent of victory. They believe that they embody the vital 
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civilization of the day. Their philosophy, as they say, is 


less material than the Anglo-Saxon, more robust than the 
French. Their worship of art—especially music—their 
relentless pursuit of knowledge, their readiness to sacrifice 
themselves for the good of the state, are all marks of a 
dominant people. The Anglo-Saxon world, they point out, 
is full of the talk of disarmament, of peace as the supreme 
necessity of the time, of material well-being as the cen- 
tral aim of collective activity. Such a creed, they say, is 
bound to go down before the idealism of Germany. For it 
is a conflict between people who value their ideals above 
their lives, and a multitude which rates its life above all 
else. They believe that the Anglo-Saxons are not capable 
of that self-mastery which will give them the unity and 
strength to resist assault, and that the selfish individualism 
of the nations of the Empire is as powerless to resist their 
worthier system as was the nerveless civilization of Egypt to 
withstand the onward march of Rome. 








we 


INDIA AND THE ENGLISH 


OR the apathy of the home-staying Englishman 

towards India, Matthew Arnold ought to take his 
share of blame. If people are for ever plunging in thought 
again, however much you shock them, it seems so much 
simpler to let them be. But the mental attitude is far 
older than the poet. Always proud of her immense depen- 
dency, England never cared to learn too much about it. 
She had an honest idea that all was well with India, because 
from very early days she endeavoured to send out good men, 
and they told her so; but eastern ways never were as 
western, and it was troublesome to understand the dif- 
ference. 

From the very first there has been a note of sobriety and 
sincerity in the utterances of English public men about 
India, for whose origin we must look to the great revival of 
morals which the Wesleys set on foot in the eighteenth 
century, and which inspired the reforms of Clive, Hastings, 
and Cornwallis, and found its full fruit in the abolition of 
slavery and the other social and political reforms of the 
earlier nineteenth century. There was plenty of conviction 
that England had a great work to do in India; plenty of 
resolve that she should do it well. Soldiers, administrators, 
missionaries were freely sent; money was never stinted. 
But with all her high purpose and magnanimity, England 
asked only that she should not hear too much of India. 
When Warren Hastings’ trial crowded Westminster hall, it 
was not because people cared how a great proconsul had 
discharged his task, but because they were anxious to see 
how their own gladiators would acquit themselves. India’s 
fortunes were a pawn in the political game of the honest. 
The mutiny, indeed, woke England to brief and terrible 
consciousness of her responsibilities, but the very horrors 
and excesses of that bad time were a reason why every 
effort was made to forget them quickly, as one tries to be rid 
of an evil dream. Later Indian history, too, has not lacked 
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its dramatic moments, but the mother country has gene- 
rally preserved her pose of great aloofness. Perhaps she 
cared more than she showed, and was afraid of assuming too 
visibly the pride of Empire. But in so far as she realized her 
ignorance and indifference, she gave it the name of virtue 
and talked of trusting the man on the spot. And so until 
quite recent times India filled the imagination of England 
(all but that portion which sends its sons abroad), chiefly 
as convenient material for ceremonial, a place from which 
on set occasions martial figures in vivid uniform, with curly 
beards and curly sabres, might be drawn to kindle the grey 
streets of London with romance. 

The change which the last ten years have wrought is very 
striking. This period has seen a viceroy who took care that 
his achievements filled the public eye; and with the accounts 
of hs doings and their dramatic curtailment come also 
whispers of a certain reaction from them. The present king 
made a journey in state through what was, ere many years, 
to be his Indian empire. An election put into parliament a 
number of ex-Indian officials, some of whom had fallen 
short of the highest in India, and were going, if they could, 
to make up for it at home. Labour members visited India 
and acquired lightning knowledge from the sources which 
they found most open to them: clever novels appeared, 
dealing with the wrongs of Europeanized princelings and 
the back-paths of Calcutta intrigue. Slowly at first, then 
rapidly, England awoke to the perception that all sorts of 
movements were simmering in her great dependency. 
Vague talk of unrest, of changes in native opinion, of loss of 
authority and diminished prestige, was followed by positive 
news of conspiracies and assassinations, and the disclosure of 
active propaganda aiming at the subversion of the raj. Then, 
much more deliberately, were announced certain repressive 
measures in the form of a seditious meeting act, and a 
press act, and simultaneously large changes, labelled “ re- 
forms,” were proclaimed in the legislative councils, and for 
the first time natives of India were appointed to seats in 
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the highest councils of the Government. For the first time 
in their lives hundreds of the Englishmen who think at all 
have given thought to India. Perhaps few of them have 
penetrated deeply into the intricacies of the right and 
wrongs of the partition of Bengal, or of the representation 
of the Mohammedan community; but many have con- 
scientiously addressed themselves to many other questions 
propounded in their ears, which bear a fallacious appearance 
of comparative simplicity. 

Is it any longer true, they have asked, that the educated 
and highly intelligent Indian, who beats our senior wrang- 
lers and makes such admirable speeches, is unfitted to 
govern his own people? Is this talk, which we hear from our 
administrators, of divorce between words and substance, 
between education and morals, between apparent solidity 
and inward hollowness, to be trusted any longer? Have our 
men been as faithful to their trust as we believed them? 
May not uncontrolled authority have spoiled them and we 
by our ignorance have contributed to the spoiling? How can 
this manifest incredulity in the face of what seems serious 
and noble effort escape the suspicion of self-interest? 

For the first time in 150 years India has indeed no reason 
to complain that England has shown no concern for her. 
Perhaps those who see her interests best think privately that 
there has been undue concern. A great revolution has been 
brought about unseen, through the conjunction of a strong 
secretary of state and a not-strong viceroy; and for the past 
five years India has been governed directly from Whitehall, 
and not ill-governed either. To-morrow a change at either 
end might terminate the present relations, nor is it pos- 
sible to see how they could long endure without most 
embarrassing results. The increasing tendency to refer 
matters to England will be so improved by adroit critics of 
the administration as gradually to paralyse the energies 
of the government in India. If officials are always looking 
upward for approval, they cannot see the stumbling-blocks 
about their feet. Precisely to the extent to which there issue 
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from Charles Street, Westminster, precepts about the use 
of canes for whippings, or the distribution of quinine, or 
lantern slides for schools, will India be the worse punished, 
physicked and educated than she might otherwise have 
been; or rather in a compound ratio, seeing that the effect 
of leading strings on the responsible officials in India must 
be remembered. 

The Indian services, it may be said, have almost as great 
reason to pray for deliverance from their friends as from 
their enemies. They have come in for violent criticism, and 
the criticism has been met with a volume of well-meant but 
most ill-judged laudation. It is disagreeable to be suspected 
of still shaking the pagoda-tree, but it is nearly as bad to 
hear oneself perpetually described as a latter-day saint. It 
is certain, as it is natural, that the process of keeping up the 
administration to concert pitch, to which suddenly suc- 
ceeded a violent revulsion, has rather worn the nerves and 
tempers of the services in India. Year by year they were 
required at all costs to be efficient, and they did their best 
to comply: their burdens increased enormously, but not 
their staff or pay. One day there came a change; they found 
themselves vehemently criticized for being unsympathetic, 
and the efficiency which had been counted unto them for 
righteousness their chiefest fault. Is it surprising that there 
have come home to England stories of drift and indecision, 
of hesitation to act promptly, of want of backing in diffi- 
culty, of over-control in trifles, of paper-made government, 
and of ever-increasing work and worry and expenses? The 
glory has departed; the Englishman has no authority left; 
he is to look on helpless while babus make speeches; India 
is no place for men who looked to Lawrences as their model: 
the beginning of the end has come. Dismal talk indeed; but 
not for the first time heard. 

It should be of some importance to us to know not merely 
what Englishmen think in England and in India, but in our 
other nations as well. But only the unsatisfactory answer 
can be given that over-seas they simply do not care. South 
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Africa and British Columbia have indeed made it plain how 
they regard the presence of certain Indians in their midst; 
and it may be that from the heat which their action has 
aroused will be derived some of the energy which one day 
will be applied to pull the Empire into shape. But as yet 
none of the Dominions takes much concern in the great 
dependency, which, if they only knew, is the heritage of 
them all. They have no trade with India, they send no 
successive generations to her service, their prestige is but 
little enhanced by India’s being English. South Africa has 
a dim sense of historical association with India; Australia 
knows vaguely that it is well for her that no other power 
should be in a position to flood her with Asiatic immigrants. 
Canada frankly knows nothing and cares less. If you get an 
opinion out of them at all, it is tinged with scepticism. They 
associate the English rule in India too much with the period 
of their own military governors; such ways were well 
enough in the days of cocked hats and gold uniforms, but 
they do not suit well with the manners of free commercial 
communities. They have never governed subject races 
themselves, and do not greatly believe that the thing can be 
done disinterestedly. A candidate for the presidency of the 
United States ingenuously asked how can the contract 
between two parties be possibly fair, if either one of them 
settles its terms?—a reasonable enough question if the 
standards of commerce happen to apply, but betraying a 
certain ignorance in its assumption that these are all-per- 
vading. It is true that Mr Roosevelt has uttered tremen- 
dous panegyrics of the government of India, and declared 
that its methods have for all time set the standard which 
other civilized nations must apply in dealing with their 
subject races. But none of the Dominions yet has had 
actually such a problem in its hands, and only one of them 
—South Africa—is likely to have one in the near future. 
What is the upshot of this survey? Englishmen are in- 
terested, but not a little uneasy, and unwisely are letting 
their uneasiness appear. The Dominions, whose voice in 
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imperial affairs must be heard at some day which is rapidly 
approaching, are candidly indifferent or surreptitiously 
critical. India does not know much of England, and knows 
nothing of the colonies: England’s mercies may be peculiar, 
but the colonies are probably populated by demons like the 
Rakshas whom Rama smote. On such a text many treatises 
might be written. Not the least useful would be a simple 
work for Indian schools setting out the truth of the struggle 
for free institutions in our own land, and the character of 
the Englands oversea. The purpose of this paper is neither 
to do this nor yet to analyse the causes and significance of 
present changes in India; it is only to remind ourselves, in 
a season of some heart-searchings and disquietude, that 
India means much to England and England infinitely more 
to India; that both, but India the more, benefit by the 
association, and that to the Dominions, if they only knew 
it, India ought to stand for much. 

Those who set out to argue that our possession of India 
is an encumbrance and a weakness can make their point, for 
what it is worth, easily enough. Without India we should 
not be a continental power, and should have no need to keep 
80,000 British soldiers locked up in an unhealthy climate, 
waiting for an attack which may never come. Without 
India we should be rid of possible embroglios with Russia, 
Persia, Afghanistan and China. 4 fortiori, we should be quit 
of Egypt also: the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal would 
be no longer a supreme concern to us. The problem of naval 
defence would be enormously simplified. True, there would 
remain Australia and New Zealand, but the same arguments 
lead to our throwing the burden of their defence upon 
themselves. We are no more bound in honour to defend 
them from Germany or Japan than we are bound in honour 
to hold the Indian frontier wall against the grey coats from 
the North. If we did retain the Dominions, at least we should 
be rid, with India, of a most difficult and vexatious question 
between themrselves and us. 

What, then, does India mean to England? First and fore- 
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most, it means Empire. Because we hold India and govern 
three hundred millions of another race, we are without a 
near rival among the nations of the world. Take India from 
us, and we sink to the level of a trade competitor with 
Germany and the United States. But so long as the con- 
sciousness of civilized man recognizes government as the 
noblest task of the race, so long by administering India is 
our pride of place unquestioned. No nation in modern times 
has done the like or can aspire to do it. To hold India, with 
its hundreds of races and religions and languages, and castes 
and customs, to be possessed of such a heritage of history, 
learning and romance, is an achievement for which the 
world’s records show but one parallel. TThothmés and Sen- 
nacherib, Alexander and Napoleon never did the like. Only 
Rome in her greatest days did what England has been doing, 
as a matter of course, for one hundred years. We honour 
Rome, after two thousand years, for her genius for law and 
order and administration; we kindle to her poet’s boast, 





“* Heec est in gremium captos que sola recepit,” 


and yet with how much greater right can we make it ours? 
We, we in India, have found out and taught a modern world 
how to govern a continent incapable of the task itself; and 
when the future annals of a steadily shrinking world are 
written the achievement will rank higher than the broadest 
minded decrees of the Senate or the most generous edicts of 
the Cesars. 

But, inasmuch as we are a practical people and our 
brothers across the Atlantic think themselves more practical 
than we, let us bethink us also what India means in the lan- 
guage of the market-place. Indian trade is not so romantic 
as it was when she sent Europe apes and ivory, spices and 
diamonds. Now she sends useful, unsensational things like 
tea and cotton and rice and wheat and jute and oil-seeds, 
and takes in exchange chiefly cotton goods and yarn, metals 
and machinery. She is a poor country and industrially un- 
developed, and her income per head of population is small 
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indeed compared with countries of our status, but she is big 
and populous. Losing India, we lose an import trade as big 
as that with Germany and an export trade bigger than that 
with any single country, even with the United States; one- 
thirtieth of our imports, and nearly one-twentieth of our 
exports, are wiped out. In these days when the permanence 
of our industries, and their sufficiency to support the in- 
creasing population of our islands, begin to be in question, 
these are assets we cannot lightly let go. But why should we 
assume that because we leave India our actual advantages of 
trade will be insufficient to save for us some substantial por- 
tion of this enormous traffic? The answer is that now and 
for long to come we cannot conceive of an India that can 
defend as well as govern herself. Leaving India, we leave her 
first to a period of internal struggle and bloodshed, at no dis- 
tant date to the armed occupation of a foreign power. But 
all the powers, save ourselves alone, look upon trade as a 
potent instrument to be deliberately used in the strengthen- 
ing of a nation in the international struggle; and neither 
Russia, nor Germany, nor Japan, having conquered India, 
is going to imitate us in holding their ports open to the ships 
of all the seas. In those days poor India will get a higher tariff 
than that which Lancashire has denied her. But the proceeds 
will not build mills in Cawnpore and Delhi, but will pour 
into imperial war-chests in Petersburg or Tokio. 

But India is not merely a market for our goods and a 
source of our own supplies. She offers a wide and improving 
field for the employment of surplus British capital, under a 
government which not merely keeps faith and order, but 
which can do much to help or hinder enterprise. With a 
stable currency, a government seeking to stimulate industry, 
and a people whose standard of living is slowly rising, there 
is no good reason why money should not be forthcoming. 
Perhaps it is in the sphere of industry that the best hope lies 
of that co-operation between English and Indian which is 
so greatly to be desired. 

There are, too, other obvious services which India 
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render us. I will not dwell on them at length, because, im- 
portant as they are, nobody supposes that they are the most 
important. She recruits for us an army of 240,000 fighting 
men, some of whom might in certain extreme contingencies 
be employed elsewhere, and she finds honourable employ- 
ment for a few thousand Englishmen of the middle class in 
her public services. The Indian army, however, is there 
for Indian defence; and the emoluments and prospects of 
the little regiment of Englishmen employed in India have 
never yet been, and never ought to be, regarded as a material 
point in issue. If India pays their wage, they do her work; 
and if need be, the world is big enough to give them work 
elsewhere. 

In none of these matters consists the true value of the 
possession of India; not in prestige, nor trade, nor invest- 
ments, nor armies, nor employment. But herein it lies—that 
in an age when national energies are being bent from 
actual to industrial warfare, when all round the world are 
growing up new peoples who, never having known in them- 
selves the supreme tests of citizenship, are sedulously and 
dangerously absorbed in the search after material good, 
when the promise of physical comforts is being proclaimed as 
the supreme gospel of the new century by newspapers and 
preachers and teachers who agree in nothing else—at such a 
time England nevertheless holds and governs India, not for 
her own advantage, not to be richer or more comfortable or 
free from worry herself, but as a duty thrust upon her which 
she is bent on discharging faithfully; this, with its direct 
consequences in Egypt, East Africa, the South African Pro- 
tectorates, Cuba and the Philippines, is the one achievement 
which discriminates the Anglo-Saxon destiny from all others 
in the world, and abundantly redeems it from the charge 
of seeking its own good alone. If these claims can be made 
good, England has reason enough to be grateful for India; 
nor should the Dominions be slow in coming to claim their 
share also of what ought to be the common privilege of the 
race. 
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It is even more certain that the Englishman means much 
to India. National congresses, all-Moslem leagues, educa- 
tional conferences, fill large spaces on paper. “ Self-govern- 
ment on the Colonial system ” is a blessed phrase on the 
lips of many who have never seen a colony, or understood 
how the foundations of their parliaments were laid far back 
in the centuries. These names and shibboleths fill the eye 
of newspaper readers and the ears of polite audiences in 
England; and they seem to leave small room indeed in India 
for the harmless necessary Englishman. But in an Indian 
district they count for little. They are things to be watched, 
studied, reported upon, sympathized with, just as are the 
philanthropic efforts of the people who build wells or 
hospitals or start new schools. The well must be pucca, the 
hospital must be of approved design, the school will eventu- 
ally want “ recognition,” and so must think seriously about 
its equipment and staff. And even so, however imposing the 
manifestations of self-effort, in so far as they deliberately 
forsake the ideals and principles which the English have set 
for a century and a half, they are sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. Let us take a favourable instance. I have in mind 
the case of a great indigenous educational institution, 
started by a clear-sighted reformer and leader of his people. 
Its watchwords are “ loyalty to our religion, consistently 
with recognition of western science; training of character 
after European methods; and loyalty to the existing rule.” 
Holding tightly to these for twenty years, it has thriven 
exceedingly, and its record is worth all admiration. With the 
progress of the new ideas, lately there has come upon it a 
tendency to self-complacency and assertion that will throw a 
strain upon fidelity to the last ideal. But what will bind the 
college fast, now and for a long time to come, to the support 
of our administration is the knowledge that, whether they 
like it or not, it is only the sympathy and assistance of the 
Englishman that can give them what they want: neither in 
themselves nor in any of the other rival communities of 
India can they find the inspiration to inform and the force 
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to sustain their endeavours, and eventually place them in 
the position to which they aspire. 

But if English ideas are so necessary even to leaders who 
are earnestly and soberly bent upon the advancement of 
their people, what shall we say of the untold multitudes who 
have no thought beyond eating or drinking and marrying 
their daughters, and the smaller but increasing classes of 
townspeople and smaller land-holders, who die happy when 
their sons have passed the entrance examination, and seem 
fairly launched on the glorious road to a deputy collector- 
ship? And these are four-fifths of the population of India. 
How necessary he is to them every European official knows: 
and his knowledge of it is to most men the great balm for the 
worries of Indian service, and the great corrective of the 
faults which authority may easily breed. Give a foolish or 
ill-considered order, and it generally recoils upon you in a 
tempest of appeals and petitions; insist on too much elabora- 
tion in one matter, and you speedily see all sorts of more 
important duties going neglected elsewhere. It is difficult 
enough to hit the golden mean, but the one abiding en- 
couragement that each overworked official has is surely the 
feeling that there are problems to be solved and that many 
eyes are looking to him to solve them. And they look with 
confidence. What district officer in Northern India does not 
know the daily cry of the petitioner, “ Huzur khud tah- 
gigat karen ”—‘‘ Let your honour personally inquire into 
the matter! ” not through lieutenants, not through deputy- 
collectors, tahsildars or police officers, because the chances 
are that they pass it on and on down the chain, till eventu- 
ally there arrives in the village some underling who can be 
bought or bullied by the stronger side. It is a question of 
encroachment on a village road, or a field boundary dispute, 
or a quarrel over cutting a branch by which thieves may 
climb over a mud wall (which, tree or no tree, would never 
keep them out)? Still, let the collector, or the joint magis- 
trate if there is one, come and see with his own eyes, and do 
justice on the spot. Let him wash his hands of reports and 
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correspondence and regular litigation and come and sit on 
a charpoy, and listen in the old way under the village tree. 
He possibly may not be made to understand all the details 
of a complicated case so readily or fully as an Indian official; 
but so far as he does comprehend, he will do right without 
fear or favour, and his award will stand unquestioned for 
three generations. 

Unhappily it is no more possible for the district officer 
to answer all these appeals in person than it is for 
him to comply scrupulously with all the requirements 
which codes and regulations lay upon him. If a collector 
personally verified all the minutie of routine for which 
Departments, by means of choicely worded admonitions 
printed just above the place of his signature, pro- 
claim that they have every intention of holding him 
personally responsible, he would be poring all day and 
every day over flimsy yellow papers covered with un- 
decipherable spider-writing; if he personally attended 
to every appeal to him from every one of his 1800 
villages, horseflesh and motor cars could hardly serve his 
need. But, having neither the eyes of Argus nor the wings of 
Graham-White, he just does what he can. When he is in 
office he routs out some point of detail here and there as a 
test case; and when he is in camp he takes every opportunity 
that offers of being in the villages and dealing with questions 
at first hand. And all the time he knows that his doings are 
being watched by many eyes and discussed by many tongues, 
and not unkindly. 

It is a mistake and a folly to proclaim the want of sym- 
pathy between the English official and the native. The 
relations at their worst are probably to be seen in the 
case of a litigious-minded district in Lower Bengal, which 
has had its peculiar agrarian grievances and has been 
carefully played upon by persons from Calcutta, whose pur- 
pose it is to make the muddy waters muddier for their own 
fishing. In such a district the tradition of personal govern- 
ment is relatively weak; the people lack the openmindedness 
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and self-respect of northern races; some of the older legis- 
lation binds the activities of the reforming official in chains, 
and over the whole length of the country lies the shadow 
of the appeal court of Calcutta. The climate is trying, the 
solitude great, the amenities few. Likely enough, in such con- 
ditions one man here and there may be goaded by a policy of 
studied annoyances and irritations into some petulant and 
ill-judged action, which is forthwith brayed abroad through- 
out the land by an ill-wishing press, and made the text for 
many homilies upon the pride and insolence of expensive 
alien bureaucracies “ and the lack of sympathy ” which is 
to lose us India. 

But let us see things in their true perspective. These 
things happen, and sober-minded English and Indians 
alike are sorry. The very fact that agitators are at work, 
and that an extensive Press is ready and keen to exaggerate 
the errors of the best friends of India, is bad enough, serious 
enough to demand the full inquiry and study of such 
phenomena, which is being given to them, and upon which 
this is no place to enter. But when the worst has been said, 
when the long list of inflammatory writings, conspiracies, 
murders and attempts at murder has been set forth in 
extenso, and the question is asked, Is this what we have 
created for ourselves in India, and, if so, to what does it all 
tend? still the answer may be given in all confidence, No, 
this is not yet typical of India; any more than the Mackar- 
ness pamphlet is a true picture of police methods, or the 
photographs of living skeletons carefully collected in a mis- 
sion poorhouse is a faithful presentment of the average con- 
dition of the population of a district in famine times. In 
their place, and in just proportion, these things are all true. 
There is bitter feeling against the Englishman among 
limited classes and in limited areas: precisely as every now 
and then some obdurate offender 7s beaten in a police station. 
But the important thing is not that one offender is beaten, 
but that all are not. One of our most upright inspectors 
expressed sincere regret the other day that a peculiarly 
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abominable murder case must go all wrong, because, though 
they had got the right men, no confession was forthcoming, 
and without it the evidence must fail. “‘ What a pity that the 
days of beating these persons have gone by! ” He spoke out 
not his own thoughts only but those of most decent law- 
abiding people. Such an utterance is not only the answer to 
home critics, but throws some light on the way our work is 
regarded. They still stand “ astounded at our moderation.” 
Why take such pains to reason and consult and explain when 
obviously the simple order is the more effective plan? This 
is still, and for immeasurable time will be, what most of the 
people of India think of our methods. 

Nor is it true, even nowadays, when a bad habit has 
grown up of rapid changes in personnel, that there is grow- 
ing estrangement between the Englishman and the native. 
Put an average Englishman in any place of responsibility for 
a long enough time for him to feel the claims of the position 
twining themselves about him, and the mere earnestness and 
insistency of the appeals to him to do his best to redress 
wrongs and to clear out corruption—whether it takes physi- 
cal shape in the drainings of a slaughter-house, or thrives 
invisible among some underlings in a revenue or municipal 
office—will impel him inevitably in the direction of closer 
intercourse with the people, and more intimate understand- 
ing of their ways and thoughts and wishes. Probably most 
Englishmen feel that the time is all too short. The pressure 
of the moment is so great that there is small leisure for the 
study of castes and customs, religions and social usage. But 
most men pick up some knowledge of these things, and few 
would not be willing to have more. At bottom everything 
depends on the men. India has so far been fortunate in get- 
ting men who were anxious to give her of their best; and so 
long as that tradition continues there is small reason to peer 
ahead for the beginning of the end of the raj. Nor is the 
native in the least slow to respond. The bigger men have a 
pride in their district and hope that its officers will so run it 
as to increase its glory and, incidentally, their own. But all 
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through the bazaar the English officer is discussed, he and his 
habits, his tastes, his horses, his servants and so forth. There 
is expectation as to what he will or will not do. If he takes 
extra trouble over some struggling school, or the local fair, 
and a dispute between co-sharers in a big estate, com- 
ments are made, and stray echoes come back to his amused 
ears. In all this there is no suggestion of hostility. The criti- 
cism is friendly. The new man has ample allowance made 
for him. He does not understand the language well; but he 
may learn. He did not attend to something personally; but 
it was hot, and sahibs feel the heat. He was mistaken in such 
a decision; well, these things happen, better luck next time, 
and anyhow you did not have to buy him. And the District 
Officer who is at any pains to go a little beyond the beaten 
track, and to show his interest in local enterprises, or festi- 
vals or meetings and the like, will usually find his extra 
labours rewarded by very generous acknowledgements. The 
simple truth is that throughout the greater part of India the 
people have learned to expect the best of the Englishman, 
or, at all events, something better than anyone else can 
give them, and, in spite of all the agitators and editors, they 
are slow to unlearn the lesson. ‘The conservatism of India 
which delayed the consolidation of the raj will prove its 
strong foundation. It is hard work to sink caissons in the solid 
rock, but the bridge stands. What we have chiefly to see is 
that the contractors do not supply cheap steel in future. 
There is small fear, then, that the days of the Englishman 
are past in India. No one can calculate on the effect of new 
and unforeseen forces. If there arises in India some new 
active principle, akin to that of radium in the physical 
world, which dispenses undiminished energies, it may work 
unimagined wonders. It may reconcile the breach between 
religion and ethics which sterilizes Hinduism as a progressive 
force; it may shatter the walls of caste, and awake a belief 
that the humbler people are not necessarily beyond redemp- 
tion; it may set free Mohammedanism from the cast-iron 
fetters of its traditions; it may breed habits of commer- 
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cial confidence, and break down the disdain of practical 
enterprise, which has left India with few industries and 
little commerce; and it may stiffen the moral fibre of both 
great peoples, until they become capable of dealing justly 
with their weaker brethren, and of such mutual trust and 
respect and community of opinion and desires as underlies 
government as we know it in the free nations. In those days 
there may be small room for the Englishman. But then he 
will have done his work and may depart in peace, not with- 
out honour. 

As yet, however, all these changes are as visions afar 
off. The new movement brings small promise of them. 
Nevertheless we are perhaps too ready to find in the mere 
existence of unrest, in the plain beginnings of a disposition 
in certain quarters to assume a larger share of affairs, a 
verdict of condemnation of our work. Surely the truth is 
exactly the opposite. If the labours of 100 years had left 
India exactly as we found it, we were indeed to blame. But 
if we have genuinely lifted India an inch or two towards our 
own political level, then let us congratulate ourselves on 
the result. It is not the fact of unrest, but the methods of 
its manifestation that are disagreeable and unsatisfying, 
methods adopted by a few, who are credited with thinking 
chiefly of their own class interests, and who, hitherto, have 
never played such a part either in administration, or indus- 
try, or commerce, or learning, as to justify their boast that 
they speak for the people of India. Moreover, in its more 
active forms the movement is discreditably associated with 
the darker aspects of a savage cult, and with appeals to 
caste and race prejudices that can only impede the steps of 
progress. Beholding these things we are justified in doubting. 
The real leadership of the real new India is not coming 
from Bengal or Madras, perhaps not even from the Mah- 
ratta country. It is coming in the long run from the slower, 
simpler, stabler races of the North, on whom British rule 
has wrought less visible results, but with whom the results 
are more abiding. Only the foundations are still being laid 
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in the colleges and technical schools and factories of Upper 
India; and there is work for Englishmen to do for many 
years yet in training the new generations of Government 
servants, doctors, engineers, chemists, agriculturists and 
others, on whose unaided shoulders the fabric of a future 
administration may one day be laid. 

New developments are nascent under our eyes; and no 
vision can see exactly where they are tending. But we ought 
to rejoice in the evidence of life, and not fear that we shall 
be able to nurture it to a sound maturity. The questions of 
the future may be more difficult than any of the past. But 
we approach them with the great advantages of a sincere pur- 
pose, an unrivalled training in the arts of administration, 
and the unquestioning confidence of the great mass of the 
people. 











THE UNITED KINGDOM 


I. THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 

HE outstanding event in the domestic history of 

the past few months has been the conference be- 
tween the Liberal and the Unionist leaders over the 
constitutional crisis. This arose directly out of the contro- 
versy which has raged around the House of Lords for many 
years, but which came to a head in the general election of 
1910 after the Lords had rejected the Budget in 1909. 

As usual in the case of controversy, there is much to be 
said on both sides. The Peers are certainly not a body of 
grasping landlords or ogreish plutocrats, bent on protecting 
their privileges and their possessions, at the expense if need 
be of the public welfare. They are probably as public-spirited 
a number of men as are to be found in any country, and 
foreign observers habitually declare them, in experience, 
judgement, and ability, superior to any assembly in the 
world. But their qualities are impaired by two defects. They 
are representative practically of only one class, and they are 
overwhelmingly of one party colour. It is, no doubt, a great 
advantage that England should be able to enlist for the study 
of national problems the services of the administrators of her 
great dependencies, of the men who have built up the finan- 
cial and industrial prosperity of the country, of the great 
territorial magnates, of men eminent in the sphere of litera- 
ture, art and learning. Other peoples envy us the system 
which places such talent at the disposal of the country. No 
other country has managed so well. But, however admirable 
the Peers may be as individual legislators, the House itself 
undoubtedly represents too exclusively what are variously 
described as the upper classes, or the governing classes, or 
the aristocracy. 

The case against them on the ground of party colour is 
even stronger. Nobody pretends to deny that four-fifths of 
them are thick and thin supporters of the Conservative 
party. There is apparently no chance of this Conservative 
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preponderance disappearing in the future, for the propertied 
classes, from which its members are chiefly drawn, are in all 
countries suspicious of change. A state of affairs in which one 
party in the state, however decisively rejected at the polls, 
remains in permanent control of the upper chamber of the 
legislature clearly cannot last. It is subversive of the root 
principles of democratic government. The case of the 
Liberals against the House of Lords that it invariably re- 
jects the most contentious of Liberal bills, while it ceases 
to act as a chamber of revision at all when the Unionists are 
in power, is unanswerable. 

These defects are mainly due to the operation of the 
hereditary principle. The hereditary principle in itself is the 
least of the charges against the House of Lords. In theory 
quite indefensible, and open to telling platform attack in 
election time, it does not work badly in actual practice. It is 
simply an application of the Platonic idea that the business 
of government requires trained experts as much as any other 
business. The hereditary peers are born to positions of re- 
sponsibility, are specially trained from boyhood to sustain 
these responsibilities, and in practice discharge their duties 
well. There is the usual proportion of failures, but they 
mostly stay away from the House, and any system of elect- 
ing members from among the Peers themselves would 
eliminate them altogether. The real charges against the 
House of Lords are not that it is incompetent or corrupt, 
but that it represents one class and one party. And inas- 
much as the hereditary principle is the root cause of these 
two defects, it seems certain to be mutilated if not to dis- 
appear. 

There can be no question that in the election of 1910 the 
country accepted the view of the Liberal party that the 
present system could not continue. But it had formed no 
opinion as to the changes which should be made. Broadly 
speaking, there were two courses open. Either the composi- 
tion of the House of Lords could be altered so that it should 
cease to represent only one class, and one party, and should 
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play its part as an impartial chamber of revision; or it could 
be abolished entirely or have its powers so restricted that the 
Lower House could overcome its resistance whenever it 
chose. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, for the Liberal party, they found 
themselves committed to the second course. As long ago as 
1906, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman had officially de- 
clared that the only solution acceptable to his party would 
be an arrangement whereby the will of the people as ex- 
pressed by their elected representatives in the House of 
Commons should prevail within the lifetime of a single par- 
liament. That consummation could clearly only be attained 
by limiting the powers of the House of Lords. When the 
controversy became acute after the election of 1910, a large 
element in the Liberal party would have preferred the 
expedient of reform, but the earlier declarations of their 
leader, the vehement objections of the more extreme wing, 
and the fact that they depended on the Irish members, who 
would accept nothing less than the abolition of the veto 
power of the Lords as the price of their support, made it 
impossible. 

The Parliament bill, therefore, which embodied the pro- 
posals of the Government provided only for the restriction 
of the powers of the House of Lords. The preamble to the 
bill, at the instance of the moderate wing of the party, fore- 
shadowed a future alteration in the constitution of the 
House of Lords, but actually left its composition unchanged. 
The restrictions proposed were twofold. In the first place, 
that finance should be removed altogether from the pur- 
view of the Lords. In the second place, that bills passed by 
the House of Commons in three successive sessions should 
become law despite the refusal of the House of Lords to 
consent’ to them, provided at least two years had passed 
between the first and third passage of each bill through the 
House of Commons. In addition, the duration of Parliament 
was to be reduced from seven to five years. 


These proposals clearly involved a vital alteration in the 
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British constitution. The Liberals justified the measure on 
the ground that the first and most urgent necessity was the 
removal of the absolute barrier to progressive legislation 
presented by the House of Lords. The Unionists opposed it 
vigorously, partly on the ground that it was tantamount to 
the establishment of single chamber government, inasmuch 
as the Lords would only have the power of delaying the 
passage of a bill for two years, partly on the ground that the 
scheme itself was unworkable. After some delay they pro- 
posed, as an alternative to the Government policy, that the 
composition of the House of Lords should be reformed, but 
that its powers should remain unchanged. 

Thus, early in the session, the two parties were ranged up 
for a desperate struggle over the House of Lords. It seemed 
fairly obvious that after a preliminary period of educative 
argumentation on both sides, the country would be called 
upon to decide at another general election between the 
Liberal policy of abolishing the veto power of the Lords, and 
the Unionist policy of reforming its composition. 

At this moment the King’s death occurred. The effect 
was electric. It became clear that a renewal of the bitter 
controversy of the preceding weeks was entirely foreign to 
the temper of the people. The death of a wise and trusted 
monarch was too great a constitutional loss for them to 
welcome a battle about an even graver constitutional 
change. Someone suggested that in the circumstances com- 
promise was better than conflict and that a Conference of 
the leaders of the two parties should attempt to devise a 
solution to which all could agree. The idea grew rapidly in 
favour until eventually public opinion was overwhelmingly 
behind it. The party leaders were not averse to a truce, and 
the Conference was arranged. 

The significance of the constitutional Conference is 
greater even than appears at first sight. It is more than a 
striking testimony to the respect and affection in which the 
late King was held. It is more even than a welcome device 
for settling an acute and barren controversy. It may be the 
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herald of a new and vital piece of machinery in the British 
Constitution. Clumsy as it may appear, the party system 
is the best method of bringing about ordinary reforms in 
the body politic that has yet been devised, for it is the only 
system of popular government which permits of a principle 
or policy being carried out in its entirety. On all other plans 
concessions have to be made to this body or that, to a crank 
here, or a pighead there, before its upholders can collect the 
requisite majority, and so what began as a great and compre- 
hensive measure of: reform is usually whittled away until it 
is practically non-contentious, if not actually useless, before 
it is passed into law. But the dragooning process, while an 
admirable expedient for preventing the emasculation of 
licensing bills or land bills, is dangerous when applied to the 
fundamental institutions of a country. People will sit still 
under the tyranny of a majority which imposes an extra 2d. 
in the £ on the income tax for a purpose of which they dis- 
approve, but they will think of revolt when they witness 
the forcible enactment of a measure which they believe is 
fraught with grave danger to the country’s safety. National 
institutions like the national safety are not to be lightly 
handled by temporary majorities embittered and blinded by 
the excesses of a party conflict. 

Almost all countries safeguard themselves against this 
danger by providing that the Constitution can be altered 
only by resort to some special machinery. In some places a 
referendum is required, in others a two-thirds majority of 
both houses, in yet others agreement between federal and 
local authorities. The British Constitution, however, can 
be torn up by the mere vote of a temporary majority in the 
two houses of Parliament. This arrangement, while it makes 
for flexibility, may be a source of grave danger in the 
hands of an unscrupulous majority. The significance of the 
Conference lies in the precedent it creates for the alteration 
of the national constitution by the expedient of conference 
and compromise, instead of by the steam rolling of a party 
machine. The British Empire has afforded many prece- 
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dents for such a course. The Federations of Canada and 
Australia were achieved by this means, and the wonder- 
ful success of the recent South African Convention, not only 
in uniting four co.cnies, but in overcoming the violent pre- 
judices of two races recently at war, is fresh in every one’s 
mind. 

There is little question that the great bulk of the nation 
would welcome a settlement of the constitutional difficulty 
by the Conference. The extremists on both sides, and it is 
chiefly their cries which are heard across the seas, may howl 
for a renewal of the fight, but the sober sense of the country 
is opposed to such a course. 

It is, of course, impossible to forecast what the Conference 
will do. But it is not too much to say that its decision is 
fraught with most momentous consequences, not only to 
Britain, but to the Empire. It may find the ties of party too 
strong, and throw the country back into the throes of a 
sterile and apparently endless wrangle over the second 
chamber, which will block progress for years to come. It may 
rise to the height of its opportunity, and propound a solu- 
tion which will make it impossible that the fundamental 





institutions on whose smooth working the safety of the 
Empire depends, should ever be prostituted to the exigencies 
of a party conflict. 


II. THE REVIVAL OF HOME RULE 

URING the past few weeks political activity, which 

has been dormant since the meeting of the constitu- 
tional Conference, has suddenly revived. A persistent rumour 
went the round that the Conference had extended its de- 
liberations to cover the relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain as well as the relations between the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords. It was said that the Conference 
was able to find a solution of the House of Lords question, 
but only if the century-old problem of Home Rule were 
settled at the same time. Whether the rumour originated 
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with the members of the Conference or not is immaterial. 
The facts upon which it is based are clear. The settlement of 
the constitutional controversy between Liberal and Unionist 
was bound to lead straight to a new Home Rule Bill, for it 
would leave the Liberal Government dependent on the votes 
of the Irish, who have repeatedly declared that they will 
withdraw their support from the Government unless it 
introduces a new Home Rule Bill into Parliament directly 
the obstacle of the House of Lords veto is removed. Neither 
Liberal not Unionist welcomed this prospect. The Liberals 
were not particularly anxious to be left at the mercy of the 
Irish. The Unionists, who became a party in the struggle 
against the last proposal for Home Rule, were reluctant to 
agree to any constitutional settlement which would destroy 
the certainty that the Lords would reject any Home Rule 
Bill of which they disapproved. Both parties, therefore, 
came to realize that Home Rule and the constitutional 
crisis were closely connected, and that the chance of a suc- 
cessful issue to the Conference probably depended on the 
treatment of both questions together. 

Curiously enough, in June and July last the idea had been 
put forward in a number of different quarters that it was 
time to settle the Irish difficulty on lines to which both 
Liberal and Unionist could agree. It was pointed out that 
the prosperity of Ireland had immensely increased, and the 
acerbity of its religious, political and agrarian feuds im- 
mensely diminished, since the outrages and riots of the days 
of Parnell and the Land League, and that the aspirations of 
the Irish party could be satisfied by a federal arrangement 
which would preserve the national unity of the British Isles 
and the sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament, while giving 
to Ireland (and also to other portions of the United King- 
dom) the control of purely local affairs. This proposal had 
nothing to do with the constitutional Conference. It prob- 
ably originated in the general feeling produced by the 
King’s death that ancient quarrels should be settled by 
agreement and not by conflict. Before Parliament broke up 
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Mr Birrell, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, gave his blessing 
to the idea in a public speech (which proves that the Con- 
ference itself had not then discussed it), and certain Liberal 
members for Scotland issued a manifesto declaring their 
belief that in the interests of administrative efficiency some 
measure of Home Rule should be given to Scotland as well 
as to Ireland. 

As soon as people realized that the Irish problem and the 
constitutional problem were intimately connected, they at 
once began to discuss whether the federal scheme might not 
prove the way out of the first difficulty, if the Conference 
had found the solution of the second. 

The idea which holds the field at the time of writing is 
that the Conference should recommend that a larger Con- 
vention, representing all parties, should be summoned after 
the New Year to discuss the revision of the Constitution of 
the United Kingdom as a whole. It is, of course, impossible 
to say whether the Conference will adopt this suggestion or 
not. It may solve the question of the House of Lords without 
reference to Home Rule; it may declare itself totally unable 
to reach an agreement on any point; it may report that a 
solution is possible, but only as the outcome of a larger con- 
stitutional change which they do not feel themselves in a 
position to discuss without the authority of Parliament. But 
whatever the actual outcome of the Conference, it is quite 
clear that the federal idea has come to stay. If events are pro- 
pitious, it may become a practical question almost at once. 
If they are unpropitious, it may not come to a head for some 
years. But sooner or later the people of this country will have 
to make up their minds whether they are to adopt it or not. 

There is some disagreement as to what federalism pre- 
cisely entails. But, broadly speaking, it would mean that 
beneath the present British Parliament there should be pro- 
vincial assemblies entrusted with the purely local concerns 
of the areas they represent. There might be two such bodies, 
for Great Britain on the one hand and Ireland on the other; 
or four, one for each of the ancient kingdoms of England, 
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Scotland, Ireland and Wales. The British Parliament would 
continue to control Imperial affairs, and such matters as the 
customs and shipping, which were common to the United 
Kingdom. 

The case of the federalists rests on two main foundations. 
In the first place, it aims at settling the perennial Irish 
question. There is much misapprehension about the nature 
of the Irish case. The Irish, of course, have a larger repre- 
sentation in the Parliament which controls the affairs of the 
United Kingdom than their numbers entitle them to. But 
they cherish national aspirations which prevent them from 
sinking their political identity in the larger identity of the 
United Kingdom, and which impel them to demand a 
separate Irish Parliament for purely Irish affairs. Gladstone, 
who was chiefly anxious to put an end to the obstruction 
which was destroying the traditions and efficiency of Parlia- 
ment, proposed to meet the Irish demand in two different 
ways. In the first Home Rule bill (1886) he granted Ireland 
a national legislature, but withheld from the Irish repre- 
sentation in the Parliament at Westminster which con- 
trolled not only foreign and imperial affairs and certain 
matters such as currency, naturalization and volunteers, 
common to the whole kingdom, but taxed the Irish through 
the customs for purposes like military and naval defence. 
The 1886 bill thus viclated one of the most sacred principles 
of the Constitution that there should be no taxation without 
representation. It was much the same as if the inhabitants 
of Quebec, Natal, or New South Wales were left their own 
state or provincial legislatures, but were refused representa- 
tion in the Parliament of their respective Dominions. Such a 
bill was almost certain either to fail in working or to lead to 
the break-up of the Union, and was accordingly rejected. 
Gladstone’s second bill in 1893 created an Irish legislature 
for local affairs, and kept the Irish representation in the 
Imperial Parliament, which controlled the customs and ex- 
cise, militia and various other matters as well as foreign 


policy and defence. This bill, however, only removed the 
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earlier difficulty by creating another. For while the Irish 
were represented in both assemblies which voted taxes, they 
were able to interfere in the purely local affairs of England, 
Scotland and Wales, though their own local affairs were 
beyond the purview of the common Parliament. This was 
tantamount to allowing the inhabitants of Quebec, Natal 
and New South Wales to keep their own state or provincial 
assemblies as hitherto, while the other states and provinces 
of the three Dominions were deprived of their legislatures 
and governed in all matters by the Dominion Parliament. 
This bill also failed. 

The obvious way out was to carry the principle of the 
1893 bill to its logical conclusion, and create another assem- 
bly to control the local affairs of England, Scotland and 
Wales, or three assemblies, one for each, with the same 
powers as the Irish assembly. This measure, for which 
opinion was not ripe in 1893, is precisely what the Federalists 
propose to-day. They do not contemplate breaking up the 
national unity of the United Kingdom. They wish to 
satisfy the aspirations of the Irish, and remove obstruction 
from Parliament, by conceding Home Rule all round in 
local matters like education, land and local government, 
while retaining the present Parliament, representative of 
the population of the British Isles for matters like defence, 
foreign policy and customs, which are the common concern 
of the whole nation. 

Anxiety to satisfy the Irish demand might not be suffi- 
cient in itself to carry through so momentous a change in the 
British Constitution. The advocates for federalism, how- 
ever, support their case on another ground. They declare 
that the present machinery of Parliament is breaking down. 
This assembly is expected to perform an incredible amount of 
difficult and responsible work. Parliament has to administer 
the domestic affairs of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, 
and this at a time when scientific discovery is making the 
business of Government daily more complex and exacting; it 
has to frame laws on every conceivable subject, sometimes for 
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these four kingdoms separately, sometimes for the United 
Kingdom as a whole; it is responsible for the government of 
India, Egypt and a host of minor dependencies; it controls 
the foreign policy upon which the peace, not of the British 
Isles alone, but of the great Dominions depends, and the 
military and naval services which back that policy and which 
defend the Empire, if it is unable to stave off war. People 
are beginning to recognize that it is impossible for one body 
of men to discharge all these functions without neglecting 
some, overrating others, and losing sight of the problem as a 


whole. In the words of a recent writer in the Quarterly 
Review: 





““'To Englishmen who have lived in one of the great 
dominions it seems astonishing that the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland should attempt to govern 
not only themselves, but a vast Empire, by one Parlia- 
ment. Canada has ten Parliaments to govern some 
seven million people; Australia six Parliaments to 
govern some four and a half million people; South 
Africa five Parliaments to govern one million white 
people and five million Kaffirs. The single British Par- 


liament governs forty-five million people and the whole 
Empire. Subjected as it is to so great a strain, the Par- 
liamentary machine at times seems likely to come to a 
full stop.” 


The position of the Cabinet is even worse. The same writer 
says . 


*‘'The responsibilities cast on the British Cabinet are 
greater than any that have been ever undertaken by a 
single body of men. The relations of Great Britain to 
the great powers of the world, her relations with the 
Dominions, the government of India, the government 
of Egypt and the administration of countless Crown 
Colonies, great and small, the problems of the defence of 
the Empire, the vast work of administration in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the preparation of all important 
legislation, constant attendance in Parliament, constant 
speechmaking in the country, and many social engage- 
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ments—these are duties too multifarious and too bur- 
densome to be performed, as they ought to be per- 
formed, by even the ablest Cabinet. How much time is 
it likely that the Cabinet, as a whole, can give to the con- 
sideration of its great measures? Are we to think that Sir 
Edward Grey gave much thought to the Budget or Lord 
Morley to the Licensing Bill? There can be little cohe- 
sion or unity left in a modern Cabinet. A Minister who 
is overwhelmed with the work of his department and 
who devotes what spare moments he has to Parliament 
and the platform, can have no time to keep an eye on his 
colleagues.” 





The federalists have thus made out a strong case on both 
grounds. They have, too, advanced their arguments with 
great sincerity and moderation, and have clearly made an 
impression on public opinion. Public discussion of the idea, 
too, has been astonishingly free from party bias. The 
majority of writers in the Press seem to favour serious con- 
sideration of the scheme, and unite in agreeing that if it is ever 
to be carried it must be by consent of all parties. There is a 
general feeling that it would be a grave mistake to allow it 
to become the punch ball of a party conflict. What will 
happen the next few weeks will decide. 

There is a tendency, however, in some quarters to con- 
fuse federation for the United Kingdom with the old idea 
of the federation of the Empire. The federal idea, as it is 
outlined in this article, has nothing to do with an Imperial 
constitution. It is concerned only with the domestic pro- 
blems of the United Kingdom. If ever a real Imperial Union 
is to come about, it will be the outcome of a demand from 
the Dominions, not of a domestic complication in the 
United Kingdom. An Imperial authority, however it is con- 
stituted, will handle no business which is not the common 
concern of all parts of the Empire. It will be concerned with 
foreign affairs, the dependencies, defence, and will leave the 
domestic affairs, both of the British Isles and the overseas 
Dominions, severely alone. No stable Union could be built 
on the surrender to a common body of any such powers as 
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are in dispute in the present controversy. It is well that 
this should be clearly understood from the outset or mis- 
understandings and suspicions may arise. The Home Rule 
which Gladstone proposed, and which Parnell accepted, 
gave Ireland powers similar to those enjoyed by the province 
of Quebec within the Dominion of Canada. The federalists 
of to-day—if their public utterances are a guide—propose 
no more than that not Ireland alone, but England, Scotland 
and Wales as well, should acquire the status of Quebec, under 
the sovereignty of a British Legislature. This, clearly enough, 
has little to do with Imperial Union. 








AFFAIRS IN CANADA 


I. SIR WILFRID LAURIER AND TARIFF REVISION 
T various points in the West deputations of farmers 
have met Sir Wilfrid Laurier in order to urge public 

ownership of terminal grain elevators, the construction and 

operation of the Hudson Bay railway by the government, 

and reduction of customs duties. The grain-growers are a 

powerful organization, tinctured with the radicalism for 

which western communities are distinguished. The social 
and political temper of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia is very like that of New Zealand and 
the Australian States. The three prairie provinces have 
established State telephone systems, and Manitoba is now 
organizing a system of grain elevators under control of an 
independent commission. There is much feeling also for 

State ownership and operation of railways, and generally a 

suspicious attitude towards corporations. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, however, is an individualist. He 
frankly confesses his distrust of state operation of railways. 
He opposed and overcame the movement for nationalization 
of the telegraph and telephone systems. It is settled that the 
Hudson Bay railway will be constructed and operated by a 
private company with assistance from the federal treasury. 
It is not clear that he will sanction public purchase of ter- 
minal elevators. In short, he believes in public regulation 
rather than in public ownership and in the greater efficiency 
of private management of services and enterprises which are 
not necessarily embraced in the functions of government. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier professes an academic devotion to free 
trade. At the beginning of his public career he was a pro- 
tectionist. He has made protectionist speeches in the Quebec 
legislature and in the House of Commons. His contention 
was that protection was necessary to establish an industrial 
fabric in a new country and was part of the legitimate 
cost of national development. Long ago, however, his 
mind turned towards free trade, if, indeed, he ever gave 
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favourable consideration to protection as a permanent 
national policy. During the year that he became leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Commons his party com- 
mitted itself to free trade with the United States. This 
policy was modified by the National Liberal convention of 
1893 into a declaration for freer trade relations with both 
Great Britain and the United States, with the gradual 
elimination of the principle of protection from the tariff. On 
his taking office in 1896 the tariff was revised downwards 
and the British preference established. During the last four- 
teen years there has been no material modification of duties, 
while the preference has been maintained as the corner-stone 
of Liberal fiscal policy. 

During all these years, however, there has been an inci- 
pient agitation for tariff reduction. In Ontario the move- 
ment has been led by the Farmers’ organization, of which 
The Weekly Sun, under Goldwin Smith’s control, was the 
organ. In the West there is a strong feeling for low tariff, 
which has its articulate expression in the grain-growers’ 
association. Down to 1896 the organized manufacturers had 
a practical alliance with the Conservative party. This was 
natural and inevitable so long as the Liberal party stood for 
low tariff. But, upon the whole, the tariff revision of 1897 
was satisfactory to the protected manufacturers, and the 
result has been the gradual disappearance of the tariff as an 
issue between parties. With the division in the ranks of the 
manufacturers the Conservative leaders slackened in their 
zeal for protection. In the West Conservative candidates 
began to suggest reduction of customs imposts. In the east 
there was nothing to gain, in the west there was something 
to lose by the advocacy of higher duties. Hence the tariff 
has remained stationary, political controversy has turned 
upon other questions, and neither in the press nor from the 
platform has there been any general presentation of protec- 
tionist arguments. 

Now, however, the fiscal controversy has been revived by 
the action of the western grain-growers. If they do not go 
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the length of free trade, they demand substantially lower 
duties and better fiscal relations with the United States. 
They particularly desire free harvesters and the freer ad- 
mission of all classes of farm machinery. The Payne tariff, 
in the original draft, provided for the free interchange of 
farm implements under reciprocal legislation by the Cana- 
dian Parliament. Canadian implements, however, are prac- 
tically unknown in the United States, while much American 
farm machinery is sold in the western provinces of Canada. 
The disposition of American settlers is to purchase the 
machines and tools to which they were accustomed before 
they crossed the border. Moreover, there has always been a 
market for American manufactures in the Canadian west. 
It is contended, and no doubt correctly, that, owing to the 
limited population of Canada and the long haul from east to 
west, freight rates are against the Canadian manufacturer. 
Hence, it is argued that Canadian makers of farm imple- 
ments could not secure a foothold in the United States, and 
that under free trade American manufacturers could drive 
Canadian machines out of the western markets. On the 
other hand, one of the great American implement com- 
panies has established extensive branch works in Ontario 
in order to escape the Canadian duties, while Canadian 
machines are sold freely in Australia and other remote 
markets. 

These are the facts and statements which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has had to meet in the west, and perhaps he has not 
always found it easy to satisfy the low tariff deputations. 
He has pointed out that, although America suggests reci- 
procity in agricultural implements, duties running as high 
as forty-five per cent. are laid on material entering into their 
construction. He insists, therefore, that there must be an 
equal balance of duties on such material before the American 
offer can be reciprocated. He tells the deputations that the 
manufacturing supremacy of Great Britain was attained 
under protection; that the advance towards free trade must 
be gradual as in England, where two or three generations 
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laboured for its accomplishment; that while reciprocity 
with the United States is a goal that may be attained, vested 
interests in Canada must be considered; that customs duties 
have been reduced under his administration, and that a 
tariff commission will be appointed to investigate industrial 
conditions and determine if further reductions can be made. 
As it would be easy to misinterpret these statements, 
probably it is better to leave the determination of their 
significance to events. What is certain is that Canadian 
industries will be subjected to a general investigation, with 
the chances in favour of an appeal to the country before the 
tariff is revised. It is also fairly certain that the Conservative 
politicians, notwithstanding that protection in Canada is 
the child of Conservatism, will endeavour to exploit the low- 
tariff sentiment of the west to the disadvantage of the 
Government. 





Note.—Since our correspondent wrote, President Taft 
has made renewed advances to the Canadian Government. 
It has been arranged that at an early date—probably before 
the end of this year—a meeting shall take place between 


representatives of the American and Canadian Govern- 
ments to discuss reciprocal reductions in their respective 
tariffs. Opinion in Canada seems to be hardening against 
reciprocity. Its opponents contend that as the American 
tariff against Canadian goods is nearly twice as high as the 
Canadian tariff against American goods, no negotiation 
should take place except upon the basis that the general 
level of duties in each country against the other should 
be the same. They also point to the movement in favour 
of lower duties in the United States, and declare that for 
internal reasons America is bound to reduce her duties 
shortly, without Canada having to make any concessions in 
return. Public opinion appears to concur with these views, 
and to be opposed to any all-round reduction which might 
enable American producers to overwhelm Canadian indus- 
tries. It seems chiefly interested in the question whether the 
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present Canadian duties are not higher than is required 
either for revenue or protective purposes, and therefore an 
important cause of the increased cost of living. It seems evi- 
dent that there is little real feeling for free trade as a 
national policy. The people have no objection to tariffs as 
such, but are seriously considering whether the time has not 
arrived for a change in the scale of duty. The conference 
between Ottawa and Washington, therefore, seems more 
likely to confine itself to bargaining reductions which each 
desire for internal reasons, against one another, than to 
enter upon a serious discussion of the possible advantages of 
a general treaty of reciprocity, as was at one time thought 


probable. 





II. IMPERIAL CO-OPERATION 

ANY influences are operating towards the political 

unification of the Empire. Amongst these are the 
Pacific cable, steamship subsidies, the preferential treatment 
of British imports and the investment of British capital in 
Colonial enterprises. London is peculiarly the banker of the 
over-sea Dominions. During the last five years, according 
to The Monetary Times of Toronto, Great Britain has loaned 
Canada $605,453,852. This sum includes an outlay of 
$1,125,000 in the purchase of Canadian bank shares, invest- 
ments of $5,719,774 with loan and mortgage companies 
and of $9,731,742 by British insurance companies. There 
were private purchases of municipal bonds to the amount 
of $10,000,000. There were industrial investments of 
$22,500,000, land and timber investments of $19,000,000, 
and mining investments of $56,315,500. There were Cana- 
dian public flotations in London of $481,061,836. For the 
first six months of this year Canada obtained in Great 
Britain nearly $120,000,000 for industrial, mining, financial 
and municipal purposes, for railway, land, and lumber com- 
panies and on Government account. During the last ten 
years over a million and a half of immigrants have entered 
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the Dominion, and of these nearly 600,000 came from Great 
Britain. It is true that the Dominion has had a period of 
expansion perhaps unequalled even on this continent, but 
such an extraordinary movement of capital and population is 
not wholly explained by the natural wealth of the country or 
the cold and deliberate commercial calculations of British 
investors. 

The Imperial sentiment behind these investments and 
this great volume of immigration is also expressed in the 
determination of Canada to assist in the naval defence of 
the Empire and in the movement to organize the Canadian 
land forces on the model of the British army. In the Imperial 
Defence Committee we have a common organ of Empire. 
The whole disposition of the militia department of Canada 
is to co-operate with the Imperial authorities in the 
movement to standardize the organization, establishments, 
training, arms and equipment of the forces of the Empire. 
We have assumed the cost and responsibility of maintaining 
the garrisons at Halifax and Esquimalt. In ten years the 
militia appropriations have increased from less than two 
millions to six and a half millions of dollars. A few weeks ago 
Sir John French came out, on the invitation of the Govern- 
ment, in order to investigate and report upon the organiza- 
tion and efficiency of the Canadian forces. It is understood 
that he was favourably impressed by the military college 
at Kingston and by the materiel of the artillery and infantry, 
both in older Canada and in the western provinces. There 
is, however, an expectation that he will report adversely 
upon the training and qualifications of officers and declare 
the inefficiency of the Canadian system of organization for 
actual warfare. There is much speculation as to the actual 
character of the report, and perhaps some disposition to 
resent unfavourable criticism. But Sir Frederick Borden, 
Minister of Militia, has declared that the report contains 
nothing to which the Government objects, and it is certain 
that in his relations with troops and officers and in his con- 
sultations with ministers Sir John French was sympathetic 
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and conciliatory. But he was here to discharge a high duty 
both to the Dominion and to the Empire. It is not to be 
expected that he will be feeble, apologetic or evasive. If he 
finds it necessary to mark inefficiency, to counsel resistance 
to local influences, and to denounce the mischievous intru- 
sion of political patronage, Canadians will be robust enough 
to esteem the service he does to the country and ready to 
support the Government in such measures as may be neces- 
sary to give effect to judicious recommendations. In any 
event, the result of Sir John French’s visit must be to 
increase the fighting efficiency of the Canadian forces, and 
so to strengthen the defensive power of the Empire. 

By co-operation between the Imperial and Canadian 
Governments postal charges on books, magazines and news- 
papers have been materially reduced. The result is an 
enormous increase in the distribution of British publications 
in Canada. At the last session of the federal Parliament an 
act was adopted to bring cable companies under the juris- 
diction of the Canadian railway commission. It is sug- 
gested that under this legislation the rate per word for 
urgent cablegrams should be 1s., for commercial messages 
6d., and for press despatches 3d. It is provided, however, 
that the act shall take effect only upon concurrent action by 
the Imperial Government, and it is understood that the 
authorities at Washington will be asked to join with Great 
Britain and Canada in establishing public control over 
cable charges. The Canadian Postmaster General believes 
that lower cable rates will lead to a material increase of 
trade between Canada and the mother country. He is now 
in England and will endeavour to persuade the Imperial 
Government to take the step necessary to give effect to the 
Canadian legislation. In any event, whether by compulsion 
or by voluntary action, there is ground to believe that some 
reduction of cable tolls will come in the near future. 

An even more important question, and one which should 
engage the attention of the next Imperial Conference, is the 
regulation of ocean freight rates. It is admitted that the 
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North Atlantic west-bound freight conference has greatly 
increased ocean charges. This is accomplished by an arbi- 
trary agreement between the shipping companies and by 
a deferred rebate of ten per cent, which is returned to 
shippers who refuse to employ vessels outside the Con- 
ference. The combination covers ships using British, 
European and United States ports as well as those in the 
North Atlantic west-bound freight association. By the new 
tariff, which took effect at the first of the year, the rates 
on dry goods were increased by twenty per cent. On many 
classes of hardware there have been recent increases of Ios. 
per ton and in seven years on some classes of goods there 
have been advances from 7s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. On the other 
hand, there have been decreases on grain and cattle and 
on various cheap commodities. The decreases, however, are 
few and inconsiderable in comparison with the increases, 
and it is manifest that the action of the shipping companies 
deprives British exporters of the advantages of the Canadian 
tariff preference. 

It is necessary, therefore, that some form of public control 
over ocean rates shall be established. In Great Britain, as in 
Canada and elsewhere, where the railways are operated by 
private companies, there is machinery for the regulation of 
freight charges. In Canada this power is vested in a public 
commission, which has authority to investigate and adjust 
grievances and which must sanction new freight schedules 
before they can go into effect. Negotiations are now pro- 
ceeding between Canada and the United States with the 
object of creating an international tribunal, or devising 
some form of concurrent legislation to regulate freight tolls 
on traffic passing between the two countries. It is found 
that rates on traffic originating in Canada for points in the 
United States or in the United States for points in the 
Dominion cannot be satisfactorily regulated by the existing 
machinery. Hence the necessity for co-operation between 
the Canadian railway board and the American interstate 
commerce Commission. Similar co-operation is essential be- 
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tween Great Britain and Canada in order to control ocean 
charges. It is found that combination between ocean 
carriers is as feasible and as destructive to mutual trade 
interests as combination between land carriers. It will be 
useless to give a fiscal preference to British manufacturers 
in Canada if the whole advantage may be seized by the 
shipping companies. So the advantages of mutual pre- 
ferences could be destroyed by shipping combinations. It 
is not a question, however, which has any necessary relation 
to fiscal policy. It is vital to freedom of trade and equitable 
treatment of shippers that ocean monopoly should be 
prevented and adequate public control established. No 
question of greater importance can claim the attention of 
Imperial statesmen. There is reason to think that both the 
Imperial and Canadian Governments have the subject under 
consideration. It is certain that Canada will heartily co- 
operate with the British authorities in any well-considered 
measure to protect traders and manufacturers from undue 
exactions by the shipping companies. 





III. PARTIES AND THE NAVY 

HE determination of the Government to organize a 

navy has had some curious political effects. The move- 
ment began a year and a half ago with a resolution by Hon. 
George E. Foster, Conservative member of the House of 
Commons for North Toronto, declaring thatjit was the duty 
of Canada to assume her proper share of responsibility and 
financial burden incident to the suitable protection of her 
exposed coast line and great sea ports. This resolution lay 
on the order paper for weeks, and it began to be suspected 
that there was division of opinion in the Conservative cau- 
cus. Action was hastened by the discussion of the British 
naval estimates of 1909. The facts stated in the Imperial 
Parliament concerning the accelerated naval?programme of 
Germany and the apparent failure of the mother country 
to maintain the two-power standard _roused an Imperial 
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feeling such as had not been witnessed since the outbreak of 
war in South Africa. Under this impulse Mr Foster brought 
forward his motion, and the House of Commons, under 
direction of the Prime Minister and the Conservative 
leader, adopted unanimously a joint resolution declaring 
that Parliament would cordially approve of any necessary 
expenditure designed to promote the speedy organization 
of a Canadian naval service in co-operation with and in 
close relation to the Imperial navy, that the House was in 
full sympathy with the view that the naval supremacy of 
Britain was essential to the security of commerce, the safety 
of the Empire and the peace of the world, and that if the 
need should arise the Canadian people would be found ready 


and willing to make any sacrifice that might be required 
to give to the Imperial authorities the most loyal and hearty 





co-operation in every movement for the maintenance of the 
integrity and the honour of the Empire. 

‘Thus both parties seemed to be pledged to the organiza- 
tion of a Canadian navy and against direct contributions to 
the Admiralty. But the apparent unanimity of Parliament 
failed to secure unanimity in the country. A few influential 


newspapers in the English provinces urged an immediate 
contribution of Dreadnoughts. The Conservative and 
Nationalist press of Quebec opposed both direct contribu- 
tions and the organization of a Canadian fleet. Representa- 
tive western Conservatives expressed dissatisfaction with the 
policy of Parliament. Mr Borden, leader of the Opposition, 
in various speeches gave a stout support to the platform 
formulated in the joint resolution. But when Parliament 
reassembled he faced a caucus divided and disorganized on 
the issue, and with Mr Monk, the Quebec leader of the 
party, in open revolt. In short, the Opposition was deter- 
mined to have an alternative policy to that of the Govern- 
ment, and when the ministerial programme providing for pur- 
chase of the Niobe and the Rainbow and the construction in 
Canada of four ships of the Bristol type and six destroyers 
to be divided between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, was 
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disclosed, the Opposition offered as an alternative policy 
the immediate contribution to the Admiralty of two Dread- 
noughts or the equivalent in money and the submission of 
the Government’s proposals to a vote of the people. This 
resolution united the Opposition with the exception of 
Mr Monk and his French Canadian colleagues. They proved 
to be irreconcilable, and as a result a remarkable situation has 
developed in Quebec. 

While there has been no actual resignation or formal ex- 
pulsion, Mr Monk ceases to hold the Conservative leader- 
ship for Quebec. There has been a tacit assumption of the 
office by the Hon. C. J. Doherty, an Irish Roman Catholic 
of high character and sound political judgement, who sits 
in the Commons for one of the divisions of Montreal. In a 
series of meetings held in Ontario and the eastern provinces 
by the Opposition leader he was accompanied by Mr 
Doherty. The significance of this proceeding is obvious, 
and no doubt in the English provinces Mr Doherty is 
entirely acceptable. But ever since confederation, as in the 
old Parliament of United Canada, each party has had a 
French leader. Mr Doherty is not French, and he will find 
it difficult to establish the ascendency of leadership in 
Quebec. It is believed, however, that no French Canadian, 
in or out of Parliament, aspires to the position from which 
Mr Monk has removed himself. It is the settled determina- 
tion of French Conservatives to oppose the naval programme 
of the Government. On all other questions they are in sub- 
stantial accord with Mr Borden. But upon this issue they 
mean to make their appeal to the French constituencies. 
Naturally, therefore, Mr Monk has effected a coalition with 
Mr Bourassa, the leader of the French Canadian Nationalists, 
and manifestly the object is to elect a group to the House 
of Commons pledged against naval contributions and un- 
friendly to all Imperial enterprises. 

Mr Bourassa was one of the most brilliant of the younger 
French Canadians who entered Parliament when Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier succeeded to office fourteen years ago. He was a 
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close friend of the Prime Minister, and at any time down to 
his estrangement from the Liberal leader could have had a 
seat in the Cabinet. His severance from the Government 
began with the Boer War, and he steadily drifted from 
armed neutrality to positive hostility. Eventually he with- 
drew from the House of Commons and was elected to the 
Quebec legislature, where he was one of the most vigorous 
opponents of the provincial Liberal Government. He has, 
however, never shown any disposition to join the Conser- 
vative party, nor had he even shown any sympathy with Mr 
Monk until the naval issue appeared. He has great personal 
charm. It was a common opinion that in either French or 
English he was the most finished speaker in the House of 
Commons. He is immensely influential with French audi- 
ences, and he is heard with respect in Ontario, even when 
he speaks in the teeth of the dearest convictions and pre- 
judices of its people. A rigid Ultramontane and a fervent 
French Nationalist, both church and race unite to enhance 
his power in Quebec. He is, moreover, a man of absolute 
integrity, intolerant of the baser practices of politics, and 
equal to sacrifice for his convictions and principles. In co- 
operation with Mr Monk, who is also an attractive and 
effective speaker, he is bound to make an impression on 
Quebec, and it is conceivable, although improbable, that 
after the next election the Nationalist group may hold the 
balance of power in the House of Commons. 

It is said Sir Wilfrid Laurier has admitted that when he 
passes from the stage Mr Bourassa will control Quebec. But 
French Canadians are very proud of the gifts and successes 
of the Prime Minister, and while he lives no rival is likely 
to divide or possess the kingdom. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that in the next election the Conservative party will 
be unable to create an effective organization in Quebec. 
In some constituencies there will be candidates in active 
sympathy with Mr Borden, but there will be also a separate 
Nationalist organization with candidates owing special 
allegiance to Mr Monk and Mr Bourassa. In the English 
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provinces the Government’s naval policy will be denounced 
as an inadequate discharge of Imperial obligations and as 
making for the separation of Canada from the Empire, while 
in Quebec Sir Wilfrid Laurier will be assailed as the agent of 
a dangerous Imperialism, committed to a costly militarism, 
and careless of the dignity, authority and autonomy of 
Canada. Moreover, this remarkable situation is not the 
result of any deliberate plot to destroy the Prime Minister 
in his own province or of any unholy compact between 
Conservatives and Nationalists, but the natural action of 
forces which could not be controlled by the Conservative 
leader, and which, if not overcome by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
may give to a separate and independent group in parliament 
a potent voice in grave issues of national and Imperial con- 
cern. 

Canada, September 1910. 








SOUTH AFRICAN POLITICS 


O understand the present political position in South 

Africa it is necessary to go back a little way. Two 
years ago what is now the Union was four separate colonies, 
quite independent of one another except for the fact that 
they had adopted by agreement a common customs tariff. 
In three out of the four the government was in the hands of 
a party constituted on the same lines. This was commonly 
though not officially styled the Dutch party, and was com- 
posed mainly of persons of that descent and language. The 
use of these racial descriptions in current political contro- 
versy is very properly deprecated, because it tends to pre- 
serve the memory of a division on racial lines which think- 
ing men on both sides wish to drop. But it need not be 
misunderstood in a review written mainly for students of 
politics. No one will deny that from Majuba to the late war 
South African opinion was in fact divided primarily on 
racial lines. The division was kept open by the existence of 
the Republics. Every one looked forward to the union of 
South Africa; but the question was whether the Colonies 
should absorb the Republics into a state forming part of the 
British Empire, or the Republics absorb the Colonies into 
one which should be independent. The division of parties on 
such a point was naturally for the most part racial. 

That question, however, was settled by the war. The Boer 
leaders in the late Republics accepted the settlement as an 
accomplished fact. Having accepted it, they were not long 
in recognizing that the status of a self-governing dominion 
is in the present condition of the world much more secure 
than that of a petty republic. In a short time the bulk of 
their followers came to take the same view. It is doubtful if 
to-day more than a very small minority of the Dutch have 
even a theoretical desire for separation from the Empire, or 
would take separation if they could have it for the asking. 
It is certain that none of them would make any substantial 
sacrifice to obtain it. So far as the desire for it remains at all, 
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it does so as a decaying sentiment. For practical purposes 
the ideal of South African independence is dead—though a 
dozen years ago it was cherished by half the population of 
South Africa. And with its disappearance has disappeared 
the cause which kept racial division between the British and 
Dutch constantly alive and festering. 

But it is only eight years since this ideal received its 
death-blow at the peace of Vereeniging, and the process of 
dissolution, rapid as it has been, was not accomplished in a 
day. Besides, party traditions and connexions can hold 
individuals together even after the party ideal has been 
abandoned or modified. Thus we have still in the main a 
racial division of political parties, though the reason for race 
feeling has gone, and though all politicians agree to con- 
demn and ignore it except occasionally, when they wish for 
electioneering purposes either to appeal to it themselves 
or to accuse their opponents of doing so. The one party is 
still mainly British and the other mainly Dutch, because 
both are still composed of people who acted together when 
the leading question was whether South Africa was to be a 
British dominion or a Dutch republic. 

If there had been other dividing lines crossing the racial 
one, the break-up of the racial characterization of parties 
might have been quicker. Unfortunately the most obvious 
line of division—that between the farming and the town 
population—coincides very closely with the racial line. 
Except in the eastern province of the Cape Colony and in 
Natal—which stands by itself—the great majority of the 
country population is of Dutch descent and Dutch-speaking. 
The great majority of the town populations all through 
South Africa are of British descent and English-speaking. 
Thus the divergence of views and of interests which in many 
matters naturally prevails between town and country has 
helped to perpetuate the racial character of the party divi- 
sions. It is of course an accidental coincidence and it is subject 
to exceptions. Some of these and the anomalies which they 
create in the parties as now composed will be seen later on. 
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After this digression we may return to the situation of 
two years ago. As stated, the Dutch or country party was in 
power in three out of the four Colonies. In the Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal it was reinforced by a British wing, 
which was represented in the ministry out of proportion to 
its voting strength in the country. At the Cape this section 
called itself the South African party, and had an organiza- 
tion distinct from that of the country Dutch party (called 
the “ Bond”). It was composed chiefly of men of British 
descent, but many—though not all—of its members had 
for one reason or another acted with the Dutch even 
during the time of conflict of racial ideals. Its adherents 
were mostly townsmen, and at the time of the last Cape 
elections it was probably strengthened by the accession of 
many voters who had ordinarily gone with the Progressives 
—as the British party was called—but who had been dis- 
contented in one respect or another by the acts of Dr Jame- 
son’s preceding administration. Mr Merriman, the Prime 
Minister, was a member of this wing—so were Mr Currey 
and Mr Burton. 

In the Transvaal, also, there was a British wing to the 
ministerial party—represented by Mr Solomon and Mr 
Hull in the Ministry, and by four other “ Nationalist ” 
members, as they were called, in the House. Besides them, 
the British element was represented by three labour mem- 
bers, who generally voted with the Government, and by 
Mr (now Sir Thomas) Cullinan, who sat as a Het Volk 
member. This wing was in a rather different position from 
the South African party at the Cape. None of its members 
had any long-standing connexion with the Dutch party. On 
the contrary, those of them who took any active part in 
politics before the war, such as Mr Solomon, Mr Hull and 
Mr Wybergh, had been prominently associated with the 
Uitlander agitation. The immediate reasons for their 
alliance and that of their supporters with the Dutch party 
were either personal or were based on anti-capitalist feeling. 


The Progressives were closely identified in the public mind 
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with the leaders of the mining industry, and those who 
distrusted the political aims of the “‘ mine magnates,” or 
who, perhaps, had quarrelled with them individually, sup- 
ported the opposite side. A similar feeling no doubt led 
the three labour members to rank themselves as supporters 
of the Government. And, apart from these, one-half of the 
House consisted of a solid regiment of Het Volk members, 
returned by the country constituencies. 

In the Orange River Colony the Unie—corresponding to 
the Bond in the Cape Colony and to Het Volk in the 
Transvaal—had an overwhelming majority, for the British 
population was small. There remains Natal. Here the 
racial division of parties had never existed, for the reason 
that there were hardly any Dutch in Natal, except in the 
two northern districts, which were annexed from the 
Transvaal after the war. Indeed, there were no regular 
party lines at all, since the under-representation of the 
towns did not allow them to constitute a party on the lines of 
town against country. The Natal Parliament was divided 
into groups, formed mainly on personal lines, and without 
much cohesion. The Ministry last in office represented 
chiefly the farming interest, and was kept in power chiefly 
on the consideration that it was more likely than any rival 
group of politicians to maintain friendly relations with the 
Transvaal Government, and so to obtain trade and railway 
privileges which were important to various local interests. 

As the Dutch or country party was in power in the 
Transvaal, Cape Colony and Orange River Colony, having 
in each of the two former its British wing, so the main 
British, or town party—called the Progressives—was in 
opposition. In the Transvaal Parliament it had 21 out of 
69 members, under the leadership of Sir George Farrar— 
in the Cape Parliament 37 out of 107 members, under the 
leadership of Dr Jameson. Its normal strength in the elector- 
ate was probably greater than indicated by these figures, for 
in the country districts the Progressive minority was regu- 
larly swamped and counted for nothing. Moreover, the 
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ordinary feeling of discontent with an outgoing Govern- 
ment told against this party at the last elections, not only 
in the Cape Colony, but also in the Transvaal, since some 
of the Progressive leaders had been closely associated with 
the Crown Colony administration. In the Orange River 
Colony the Opposition only numbered five out of a house 
of 39 members and was led by Sir John Fraser. 

The calling of the National Convention and the carrying 
through of the work of unification put an end for the time 
being to the ordinary process of party warfare. Both sides 
co-operated for the common end. At one moment it 
iooked as if new parties might spring up out of the division 
between those who favoured unification and those who 
preferred federation. But this line of difference died out as 
the latter section became converted or waived their ideas, 
and the Unificationists had it all their own way. Still, 
though the making of union did not immediately involve 
the formation of new parties on new lines, it had the effect 
of bringing it home to both sides that there was no longer 
any real ground for the old division on racial lines. Dutch 
and English alike—General Botha and Dr Jameson, Sir 





Percy Fitzpatrick and President Steyn—found that they 
had a common ideal as far as the great question of the day 
was concerned. The convention never fell into the rut of 
racial division; and for this a tribute must be paid to the 
statesmanship of its members, that they were able to resist 
so successfully and completely the influence of habit and 
tradition. 


Possibly they were somewhat surprised by their own mag- 
nanimity; and possibly this surprise raised hopes which were 
destined to remain unfulfilled. At any rate, soon after the 
draft act of Union was settled, a movement arose for the 
formation of the first Union government on the lines of 
what was by some called a coalition, by others a “‘ best-man 
government.” It seems pretty clear that the first formal pro- 
posals to this effect came from Dr Jameson; but it seems 
equally clear that they commended themselves, at least for 
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a time, to General Botha. This is not to be wondered at. A 
strong feeling of personal sympathy and liking had grown up 
between these two men; and if existing party ties could be 
disregarded it is probably correct to say that each of them 
would rather act with the other than with a good many 
of their actual colleagues. Dr Jameson was able—in the 
teeth of no slight opposition—to bring his party as a whole 
to the view that a coalition or “ best-man” government 
would be acceptable. General Botha was less successful. 
Indeed, his task was the more difficult one. To begin with, 
the acceptance of this idea by his party would have meant 
giving up to the other side a substantial share of the spoils of 
office which otherwise they might reasonably reckon on 
keeping entirely for themselves. Then he had to deal not 
only with his own followers in the Transvaal but with the 
Cape and Free State sections of the party. Now in the 
Transvaal the majority of the parliamentary leaders on the 
ministerial side are men whose ideas of government and 
legislation are more in harmony with those of the town than 
with those of the country party. That is to say that, putting 
apart the racial division—which, as stated above, has no 
longer any effective sanction—General Botha and Mr Smuts 
would find more support for many aspects of their policy 
from the members of the Opposition than they will from 
the bulk of their own followers. A coalition therefore would 
have distinct attractions and advantages for them in giving 
them a freer hand to carry out their own ideas. 

In the Cape Colony, and still more in the Free State, the 
case is different. There the leaders of the country party are 
for the most part thoroughly in sympathy with the con- 
servative views of their followers. For them a coalition 
would not mean greater freedom to carry out their ideas; 
it would mean a partial sacrifice of their own views to those 
of the other party in the coalition. Mr Merriman, the 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, and Mr Fischer, the 
Prime Minister of the Free State, both voiced this feeling 
in speeches against coalition when the subject was mooted. 
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And from their own point of view they were perfectly right. 

General Botha therefore found the suggestion of a coali- 
tion received with hostility by “my people,” as he calls them. 
If he had persisted, he would have had to face the risk of 
more or less serious secessions. Opinions differ as to the 
extent to which the secession would have gone. Some hold 
that Mr Merriman and Mr Fischer would have carried the 
Bond and the Unie with them en masse, and would have been 
supported by a large body of malcontents in the Transvaal 
itself. In that case General Botha would have been left with 
only his own personal following and perhaps a few recruits 
from the Cape Colony and still fewer from the Free State. 
This force, added to that of the Unionists and the Natal 
members, might have been sufficient to put a coalition 
Ministry into power. But such a result would have destroyed 
the solidity of General Botha’s own political position, and 
left him very much in the situation of a commander who 
has made peace with the enemy without the consent of his 
army. Others, again, contend that if he had pushed the 
matter he would have carried with him not only the whole 
Transvaal contingent but most of the Cape members and a 





strong party in the Free State, leaving only the extreme 
reactionaries behind. And between these two limits there 


are other theories as to what he could or could not have 
done. But this is an idle speculation, since whatever the risk 
was he did not choose to take it—whether because he judged 
it too great or that he was not himself enthusiastic about 
the merits of the coalition scheme. When it came to the 
point he preferred to continue to act with the party to 
which he was traditionally attached rather than to break 
it up for the sake of acting with Dr Jameson. On the facts 
as they appear, no other decision was to be expected from 
a man of his cautious temperament. 

Consequently, when he was called on to form a ministry 
last May, he did so on strictly party lines as far as the three 
larger Colonies were concerned. He selected two colleagues 
from the existing Transvaal Ministry, four from that of the 
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Cape, and two from that of the Orange River Colony. Two 
of the Natal ministers were also invited to join the Cabinet, 
and accepted the invitation. 

When the Ministry had been so formed it at once became 
evident that the first Union elections would be fought on 
the old party lines. In anticipation of this—for General 
Botha’s decision was practically avowed before the Ministry 
was actually formed—the Progressive Opposition in the 
three Colonies drew together and, after a conference at 
Bloemfontein in May, organized themselves as a single party 
under the name of Unionists. A little later the Het Volk 
organization in the Transvaal absorbed its British wing, and 
the joint body took the name of the South African National 
party. So far, however, no attempt has been made to effect a 
formal union with the Unie in the Free State or with the 
Bond and the South African party in the Cape Colony, 
which retain their separate styles and organizations. Pos- 
sibly it was judged better to leave them separate until after 
the elections. The country constituencies are safe, in any 
case, and it may have been thought that the existing local 
party organizations had a better chance of capturing seats in 
the towns of the Transvaal and the Cape Colony than if they 
were merged into one body. Meanwhile the Ministry itself 
serves as an informal head committee, sufficient to preserve 
a close alliance between the branches. 

Natal has remained apart and taken no share in these pro- 
ceedings. An attempt was made to organize in the province 
a “ Natal” party, bound together by a policy of defending 
Natalian interests, but it seems to have fallen flat. General 
Botha has visited Natal and is believed to have recom- 
mended candidates in certain constituencies. Dr Jameson 
and other Unionist leaders have also visited it and expounded 
their policy in public speeches, but Natal has not been 
brought into the general Unionist organization. So far as 
can be judged, most of the Natal candidates will preserve an 
attitude of independence up to the elections, not pledging 
themselves to support either the Government or the Oppo- 
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sition, though some will be known to have a leaning one way 
and some the other, while a few may possess a definite inten- 
tion to act with one or the other side. 

In the other three Colonies the position is more simple. 
The three Governments which existed till last May have 
united into one and are asking the electors to renew their 
lease of power. Practically they stand on their records. They 
have not as a whole put forward any official programme. 
General Botha brought one forward at the congress of the 
Transvaal section of the party, but it has not been adopted, 
nor, as far as the public knows, even considered by the Cape 
Colony and the Free State sections, while Mr Smuts has 
stated that it is merely proviv‘onal and that a definite pro- 
gramme for the whole party will have to be agreed upon 
after the elections. In its outlines it is very similar to the 
programme published by the Unionists, though the latter is 
more elaborate in details and in some respects goes further. 
The likeness is not surprising, since it appears that both the 
Unionist programme and General Botha’s are based on the 
general outline of policy agreed upon between the Prime 
Minister and Dr Jameson at the time of the negotiations for 
coalition. In the form in which the Unionists have now 
adopted it the t’s have been crossed and the i’s dotted; in 
General Botha’s version there is more vagueness, probably 
out of regard to the susceptibilities of the “ weaker breth- 
ren ” among his followers. In the Cape Colony and the Free 
State, where on several points it might have been necessary 
to be still more vague, the difficulty has been overcome by 
not adopting it officially at all. 

In spite of the similarity of programmes the electoral 
struggle is proceeding in general on well-defined party lines. 
In the “ backveld ” constituencies of the Transvaal, the Free 
State and the western province of the Cape Colony the 
result is a foregone conclusion. It is a walk-over for the 
ministerialists. The electorate in those constituencies is over- 
whelmingly Dutch and permeated with the traditions of 
racialism as well as with party spirit. A Unionist candidate 
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would stand as little chance in any of them as an English 
Conservative in the south of Ireland, and the only trouble 
the Ministerial party will have is a possible revolt in a few 
constituencies against candidates imposed from headquar- 
ters. From this source the Government is sure of a solid 
body of supporters, who will number nearly half the house. 
But on the assumption that the Natal members, except 
possibly one or two from the northern districts, must be 
reckoned as independents, this will not give them a working 
majority, especially if a few Dutch malcontents are re- 
turned, as seems to be possible, in the Free State, where the 
very weakness of the Opposition has apparently loosened the 
bonds of discipline on the other side. The Government 
must therefore hold or win a certain number of urban or 
semi-urban seats. They are known to be anxious about this, 
and it is generally supposed that General Botha’s determina- 
tion to attack Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s constituency in Pre- 
toria instead of retaining his own safe seat at Standerton was 
inspired by this anxiety. Several such constituencies are 
represented in the Cape Colony by members of the South 
African party, and in view of the possible “ swing of the 
pendulum ” these are by no means secure. The crucial point, 
however, lies in the Witwatersrand, which returns seventeen 
out of the thirty-six Transvaal members in the Union Par- 
liament. If the Unionists can carry all of these, besides a seat 
at Pretoria, and if matters go badly for the ministerialists in 
the Cape Colony, the Government will only be able to 
maintain itself by the grace of the Natal members—a situa- 
tion which, of course, it desires to avoid. 

Besides putting forward candidates of their own in some 
divisions on the Witwatersrand, the Nationalists are sup- 
porting Labour candidates in other divisions. It is denied 
that there is any formal alliance between the Government 
and the Labour party, and this may be technically true. 
But it can hardly be by accident that nowhere on the 
Witwatersrand are a Labour man and a Nationalist standing 
concurrently except in the two divisions where the Labour 
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candidate is more likely to draw votes from the Unionist 
than from his ministerial opponent. Elsewhere either the 
Nationalists are supporting the Labour man or the official 
Labour party is supporting the Nationalist. In some respects 
this arrangement—-since it must not be called an alliance— 
is curious. There is no sympathy between the ideas of policy 
which are common to all Labour parties, and those which 
inspire the “‘ landed aristocracy ” forming the main body of 
the Nationalists. But presumably the Government regards 
the Labour men as unlikely to be numerous enough to give 
serious trouble, and supports them as diminishing thestrength 
of the regular Opposition. Moreover, it must not be for- 
gotten that the Dutch population in Johannesburg largely 
consists of the poorest class—the driftage of “ bywoners ” 
from the farms; and that this element, while it still retains 
in a great measure its political faith in its racial leaders, is 
by its circumstances brought into sympathy with much of 
the Labour policy. From this point of view an understand- 
ing with the Labour party on the Witwatersrand is con- 
venient for the ministerialists, and not unnatural. But 
considering not only the conservative instincts but the 
prejudices of the country party as a whole, it is difficult to 
believe that such an understanding would survive any 
sustained attempt on the part of the Labour leaders to 
carry their political ideals into practice. In the present 
elections it is doubtful whether the Labour party will not 
lose more from the suspicion of alliance with the ministeri- 
alists than it will gain from any arrangement about candi- 
dates. The artisan or the miner is generally aware that a 
labour policy on Australian lines—which is what he really 
wants when he is a politician at all—is not in the least in 
accordance with the ideas of the country population. 

It may be said then that the interest of the elections 
lies in the towns and in the question of the extent to which 
the Ministry will be able to gain support there—in the 
Cape Colony through the “ South African party,” in the 
Transvaal through the success of Nationalist and Labour 
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candidates on the Witwatersrand. The Unionists have the 
advantage of criticism. Both in the Cape and in the Trans- 
vaal there are parts of the policy and actions of the late 
Governments which are open to damaging attack, apart 
from the discontent which always accumulates against any 
Government; in the Cape in particular there are the con- 
cessions made by Mr Merriman’s Ministry to the wine- 
farming interest; in the Transvaal such matters as failure 
to redress inequalities of taxation, excessive and sometimes 
misdirected expenditure of revenue in the country dis- 
tricts, the alleged maladministration of the railways, and 
a certain amount of jobbery and inefficiency in some, 
though not all, of the government departments. But as an 
election cry all these have been overshadowed by the ques- 
tion of “ Hertzogism.” General Hertzog, as Attorney- 
General of the Orange River Colony, passed an education 
act which has raised a storm of opposition among the 
English-speaking population there. It is not necessary here 
to discuss the merits of the quarrel. It will be enough to say 
that the charges brought against the act—which compels not 
only the learning of both Dutch and English in schools, 
but that all subjects must be taught in both languages 
concurrently—are, firstly, that it destroys educational 
efficiency by causing a lesson given in one language to be re- 
peated in the other; secondly, that it has led to the whole- 
sale dismissal of the imported English teachers and their 
replacement by Africanders of much lower qualifications. 
As the people of Bloemfontein have subscribed a con- 
siderable amount of money to start separate schools, they 
presumably feel that their grievance in the matter is a 
serious one. Education is a matter left to the Provincial 
Councils by the constitution; and General Botha while 
condemning the Hertzog act has, on this ground, declared 
himself unable to do anything. But the inclusion of General 
Hertzog in the Cabinet—the approval of the Hertzog act 
which has been avowed by several of his colleagues and by 
the Dutch press generally—the fear that an attempt may 
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be made to extend it to other provinces, and finally sym- 


pathy with another English-speaking community—all these 
combine to make “ Hertzogism ” a leading topic in the 
elections elsewhere than in the Free State, and particularly 
on the Witwatersrand. 

The history of this particular incident up to the present 
certainly gives colour to the view that General Botha and 
the progressive members of his Cabinet are by no means 
certain to be able to carry out their own policy against the 
reactionaries. It therefore reinforces the demand of the 
Unionists that, since there is not to be a “ best-man” 
Government drawn from both sides, there shall at least be 
a strong Opposition. 

The main cry on the other side on the Witwatersrand is 
that of “ anti-capitalism.” This was very successful at the 
last Transvaal elections and is being brought into use again. 
In a community which depends entirely on one industry, the 
control of which is concentrated in the hands of less than a 
dozen firms, there is naturally a good deal of anti-capitalist 
feeling, which gathers strength from several sources. First 
of all there is the objection—sometimes reasoned, some- 
times vague—which a certain number of people feel against 
the present “ capitalist ” constitution of society; then the 
much more general feeling that the great powers placed in 
the hands of very large employers require to be severely 
watched and checked; then the hostility raised by indi- 
vidual grievances, which, where the employers are so few 
and so conspicuous, tends to become more concentrated 
than in an ordinary industrial centre. 

Now, in the minds of most people on the Witwatersrand 
“ capitalism ” is identified on its political side with the 
Unionist party. This is a temporary accident. It is true that 
the heads or managers of two or three of the principal 
mining “ houses ” are leading Unionist politicians; but this, 
like other things, is a legacy from the days when political 
opinions were formed essentially on racial lines. As a matter 
of fact, at the present time one of the great gold-mining 
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“ houses ” strenuously supports the Government; at least 
three others, including the two “ German” firms, have 
always observed an attitude of friendly neutrality towards 
it while professedly they take no part in politics, and it 
is an open secret that the attitude of the “ political ” firms 
on the Unionist side is determined mainly by the personal 
convictions of one or two men, and that if they were to 
retire their “ houses ” would join the rank of the neutrals. 
Moreover, the great diamond mining company of the 
Transvaal is controlled by ministerialists, and its chairman 
sat in the last Transvaal Parliament as a Het Volk member. 
Still, for the time being, the identification spoken of does 
exist in the public mind, and therefore the orators on the 
ministerial side find it easy to make frequent appeals to the 
anti-capitalist sentiment. This, indeed, is their strongest 
card. Some sort of consciousness that the Government is not 
and is not likely to be “ anti-capitalist ” in the ordinary 
sense of the word perhaps prevents them from pushing the 
appeals with any great violence. But even in the moderate 
form which they assume they are worth a good deal on the 
platform. They are often mingled, and sometimes confused, 
with appeals to a different sentiment, that prejudice against 
the stranger who comes to make money which was invoked 
by the late President Kriiger against the whole Uitlander 
population, magnates and miners alike. Such invectives no 
doubt represent a real feeling on the part of the country 
population against the inhabitants of the large towns en 
masse, but it is strange to find them used by people like Mr 
Hull, who were themselves the target for them a few years 
ago. However, they also have their effect, especially when 
they are joined with exhortations not to be “ruled from 
Park Lane.” They are part of the stock-in-trade of minis- 
terialist speakers, in the Cape Colony as well as in the Trans- 
vaal, and are sometimes addressed to audiences which are 
quite as liable to the reproach which they convey as any of 
those against whom they are directed. 

Before this article is published it will be known to what 
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extent the Ministry has succeeded in strengthening its 
phalanx of country members with a contingent from the 
towns. Should the contingent be even moderately large, the 
position of the Government will be assured and the political 
interest of the next five years will lie in the conflict between 
its progressive and reactionary sections, a conflict which 
will be conducted behind a veil and the progress of which 
the public will only be able to conjecture from the resulting 
policy. If, on the other hand, the Unionists sweep the 
towns—as is possible, though not likely—the situation will 
be more complicated. Even in the extreme case minis- 
terialists must have a substantial majority over the Unionists 
if the Natal members are counted as belonging to neither 
side. The bulk of the latter will probably be returned un- 
pledged, and if the balance of power in the Lower House 
is found to rest in their hands it is doubtful if General 
Botha will be able to retain office with his present Cabinet. 
In that case the negotiations for a ‘‘ best-man ” Ministry 
may be reopened. Dr Jameson has publicly professed his 
continued adherence to this policy, whatever the issue of 
the elections may be. The probability, however, is that the 
ministerialists will carry enough seats to give them a majo- 
rity in the Lower House over the Unionists and the Natal 
independents combined. In the Senate their majority is 
already assured and will no doubt be strengthened, as the 
Union Government has still to make eight nominations. 
The Unionists are weakly represented in that body, not only 
in numbers, but in debating strength. Assuming, therefore, 
that the Botha Ministry continues in office, the extent to 
which its conduct and policy are influenced by the Oppo- 
sition will depend entirely on the size and discipline of the 
minority in the assembly. 

It will be seen that controversy in the elections has turned 
upon questions of personnel and upon the merits of particu- 
lar measures and acts of administration rather than upon ad- 
mitted differences of policy. The family likeness in outline 
of the two programmes which have been published leaves 
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little room for argument of the latter sort, since both parties 
profess the same objects in general. It only remains open to 
either side to dwell on the incompleteness or vagueness of 
their opponents’ declarations—the inconsistency of their 
present professions with their past policy—the unlikelihood 
of their doing anything substantial to forward the aims which 
they avow. In this kind of debate the Unionists have the 
advantage that they represent a more homogeneous party 
and one more likely to be agreed internally about many 
planks of their platform. The urban party—whether at the 
ports or at the mining centres—can reasonably pretend to a 
common policy and common ideas about such matters as 
education, the civil service, immigration and closer settle- 
ment and so on. It is more difficult for the ministerialists to 
reconcile the views which the bulk of their country followers 
notoriously hold on these subjects with those which must be 
professed in order to gain a hearing in the towns. To balance 
this, the ministerialists have the advantage on what may be 
called the personal side of the election campaign, owing to 
the anti-capitalist and anti-Uitlander feeling referred to 
above, which, as far as it is an effective factor, tells against 
the Unionists. 

Besides the questions dealt with in the published pro- 
grammes—both those mentioned, and others such as 
Asiatic immigration, on which there is pretty general 
agreement—there are one or two which are of first-class 
importance, judged by the amount of public interest which 
they excite in certain parts of the Union, but which have 
not been taken up by either party. The first of these is the 
question of the separation of the eastern from the western 
province of the Cape Colony. There is a strong feeling for 
this measure in the eastern province, which has for a long 
time considered itself neglected in the Cape Parliament and 
demanded local autonomy. At one time recently the 
feeling seemed likely to cause a local disruption of the 
Unionist party. The eastern constituencies clamoured for 
the separation movement to be officially blessed by the 
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party leaders and threatened to put up independent 
“‘ separatist ” candidates if this was refused. To consent 
would have been to destroy the Unionist chances in the 
Cape peninsula, which like the rest of the western pro- 
vince is strongly against separation. The ministerialists were 
in the same difficulty over the question, though to a less 
extent, because their prospects in the eastern province are 
poor in any case, and therefore they would not hesitate 
to denounce separation if it came to an issue. However, 
Dr Jameson succeeded in convincing the “ separatists ” that 
nothing was to be gained by making the question one of con- 
fidence, and the danger to the Unionists was averted. For all 
that the movement remains a strong one, and more will pro- 
bably be heard of it in the course of the next year or two. 
The other important question of this kind is that of 
the native franchise. Here there is a cross division on both 
sides. Most of the Cape members are not only pledged to 
maintain the existing native franchise in that province, but 
have declared their approval of a native franchise in principle. 
Both personal convictions and the existence of a native 
vote able to turn the balance in a number of Cape con- 
stituencies forbid either party to recede from this position. 
The Bond and the South African party are even more 
deeply committed than the Unionists, and Mr Sauer, 
who may be called the leader of the Cape Colony wing in 
the Ministry, is generally looked on as a protagonist of 
native claims in this matter. On the other hand, public 
opinion in the northern provinces, both in town and 
country, is absolutely opposed to any extension of the 
native franchise beyond the Cape, and would welcome its 
curtailment there, if it were possible. Thus, on neither side 
can the leaders afford to see this particular question brought 
into prominence. The difficulty has been solved by a tacit 
agreement among them not to make it a party matter. This 
agreement has so far been honourably observed by the 
principal men on both sides—though some of the Labour 
and Nationalist candidates on the Witwatersrand have 
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attempted to make capital out of the question by arguing 
that, since Dr Jameson is a Cape Colony man and General 
Botha a Transvaaler, the Unionists are more likely than the 
ministerialists to impose the Cape native franchise on the 
other provinces. Dr Jameson, however, stated his own 
personal position in the matter quite clearly in a speech at 
Johannesburg in August, and repeated it in Natal. It is that 
he considers himself bound not to press the extension of 
the native franchise to any province unless that province 
itself desires it—that is, presumably, unless a majority of the 
members from the province vote for it. General Botha has, 
as a rule, avoided the question, but is reported to have said 
at one meeting that he was against any extension of the 
native franchise beyond the Cape Colony. There is not 
much doubt that his own personal view is hostile to the 
native franchise altogether. 

It thus seems probable that this question will be kept out 
of the party arena altogether as long as parties remain con- 
stituted on their present lines; and, indeed, an opinion is 
rapidly growing up among men on both sides that an 
endeavour should be made to treat not only this but all 
aspects of the native problem in the same way as foreign 
policy is treated in England, that is, as matter which must 
not be made the subject of purely factious controversy, 
whether in Parliament or on the platform. 

South Africa, September 1, 1910. 





Norte. The result of the South African elections held on September 15 
was as follows: 





| Nationalists | Labour | Independent Unionist 





Cape Colony 
Transvaal 4 
Orange Free State 


Aa: 21 
| 12 
| I 
| ou 
| 12 39 





Totals . | 4 








The Nationalists were successful as a party, but suffered a severe rebuff 
in the personal defeats of the Prime Minister, the Treasurer, and one other 
Minister. 
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General Botha (Premier) was defeated for Pretoria East by Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick by 1231 votes to 1136. 

Mr Hull (Treasurer) was defeated for Georgetown by Sir George Farrar 
by 1109 votes to 515. 

Mr Moor (Minister of Commerce) was defeated by Mr Meyler, for Weenen, 
by 495 votes to 450. 

All the other leading men on each side were elected. 

After some negotiations for a reconstruction of the Cabinet, General 
Botha decided to continue in office with the same Cabinet as before. He was 
returned at a bye-election for Losberg, Mr Hull for Barberton, and Mr Moor 
was nominated to a seat in the upper house. 

The Government will thus meet Parliament at its opening session, on 
Friday, November 4, with a majority over all parties of eleven. Of the 
Natal independents four are said to be inclined to the Government, seven 
to support the Opposition. The Labour members will, probably, usually 
support the Government. Of the Witwatersrand seats, to which our corre- 
spondent alluded, the Unionists won twelve, the Labour party four, and 
Nationalists one. 
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